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WHEN THE SNOW FALLS. 
My city home is very fair to see, 
And in a measure it is dear to me, 
But oh, the dear old times ! 
Now when winds wail and snow is falling fast, 
As at no other time, from out the past 
Youth rings sweet memory chimes. 


I see the brown old house upon the hill,— 

The coasting hill so smooth and white—the mill 
Where father earned our bread 

Again I haste from school at close of day 

With empty pail along the snowy way 
In cap and mittens red. 


And when at length in weary hungry plight 

{ reached my mother's kitchen warm and bright, 
A sense of peace and rest 

Filled all my boyish being for I knew 

Che best of all love—mother love so true— 
Made that place rich and blest. 


I see the table set with homely care ; 

No costly service nor attendance there, 
But oh, my mother’s food! 

And father’s face across the bounteous board 
Who alway on our food God's grace implored) 
Beamed gently kind and good. 


Then came the happy hours I loved the best, 

When weary father took his well-earned rest, 
And mother too, as well. 

Sometimes the blue eyed girl across the way 

Came in and joined in homely treat or play 
Working her binding spell 


Which held me even then, through childhood’s days, 
(nd holds me still while walking manhood’s ways, 
And so it always will. 
Oh time of dawning love, of joy and mirth, 
In mother’s kitchen round the dear old hearth 
I seem to live there still ! 


[ almost taste the tempting nuts so brown, 

\nd corn so snowy white and light as down, 
And apples crisp and red. 

Then came a blessed time wherein I trace 

lhe soft sweet outline of my mother’s face 
Above my dream strewn bed. 


Fiercer, yet fiercer rage the wailing winds, 

The snow beats ceaselessly against the blinds, 
Ah, how the picture glows! 

(nd can it be that forty changeful years 

Have passed since then, with all their smiles and tears 
— Full forty winters’ snows ? 


—Mary S. Potter. 
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SOCIAL GRACES. 


For Every-day Service in the Home. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE PAPERS, FRESHLY CONSIDERED 
AND CAREFULLY PREPARED PY 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


TITLES AND TREATMENT 
I Home Culture and Refinement 
2.) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 
(3 Dining 
Claims; Cour 


room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
tesy to and from Domestics. 


Gy Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Keceptions ; Home Gather- 


Ings 


(5.) Dinners, Teas, and Balls: dress tor public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

( Courtesies of Host, Hostess and Guests 

(7 Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 


Presents 

8.) Letters of Congratulation; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9 ) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping ; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Forny in unexpected situations. 

(a1 Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
Introductions 


12.) 


Courtesies' between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, trom the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAPTER XI. 

O young girls in the world are as charm- 
ing, self-possessed and vivacious as our 
own. Others are more staid and de- 
mure, but that is the effect of birth and 
breeding. From many causes, con- 

nected with the independent and unconventional 

customs of a new country, our youth are thrown 
more upon their own resources than those of older 
countries. Unconsciously the appeal is made to 
their sense of right, their intuition of goodness and 
purity. Generally the appeal is justified. There is 
something divinely good and beautiful in human 
nature, especially where there is favorable heredity 
and environment. ‘There is no need of that espion- 
age, that atmosphere of suspicion that suggests evil 

where it is not. It is always best, according to a 

reasonable modern “mental science,” to appeal, by 

thought and speech, to the innate nobler virtues. 
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Yet, however innocent and sweet she may be, no 
girl comes into the world who is capable of guiding 
alone her own footsteps. Wisdom is not born with 
the child. It is developed in the evolution of life. 
“Wisdom lingers,” says the poet. Sometimes it is 
so laggard as never to come to the surface in this 
brief life. Witness the woman ready to flirt, marry 
and divorce as readily as to laugh and dance. 

Chaperonage is merely that oversight and protec- 
tion that every woman, worthy the sacred name of 
mother, ought to give her daughter. 

Were society ideally perfect, the maiden would still 
need to be instructed regarding conduct. As it is 
far from perfection, care and solicitude are necessary, 
lest the girl makes mistakes of behavior or she be- 
comes the prey of the designing or contracts unworthy 
intimacies. Without a matronly protector how is she 
to distinguish between brass and gold? How learn 
those laws of good form that, however conventional, 
are almost as inexorable as those of the Medes and 
Persians ? 

Toa healthy-minded young woman a sense of pro- 
priety is natural. But unless she learns the rules 
which society has forged about it, she will outrage 
Mrs. Grundy and be mistaken for something very 
different from her own true, fearless self. A few mis 
takes and misunderstandings of these rules, and 
her reputation,—not her character,—may be ruined. 
While noble and pure and good, she may be injured 
in the estimation of the discreet. Beside, should not 
a gem be polished that its luster be made apparent ? 

Some one has said that a faithful chaperon is a 
real martyr. She must never allowa young daughter 
or ward to go out alone with a young man, espe- 
cially in the evening. At the theater, concert, party 
and ball, she must make a third and perhaps sit out 
a stupid evening as a faded wall flower. Until her 
marriage or she reaches the thirties, our maiden 
must be under the wing of mother or friend. ‘That 
is universally the case in towns and cities. In coun- 
try places it would often be ridiculous to apply rules 
as strict as these. 

Often and again young people who from childhood 
have been neighbors and friends, ride, walk and at- 
tend social functions in pairs without a thought of 
impropriety. ‘Thank Heaven, there is a chivalrous 
sense of correct behavior toward women, such respect 
as a man would have other men show to his mother 
and sister, in the youth who is well-born and reared. 
But the parties must know one another well, and the 
judicious mother or guardian must know every detail 
of the anticipated excursion or visit. And late hours 
must be stoutly forbidden. Youth and maiden must 
feel, not that they are regarded with suspicion, but 
that experience and solicitude follow every step. 

This will not interfere with enjoyment. On the 
contrary that would be increased by the sanction of 
an affection that sympathizes with every young emo- 
tion. One of the saddest things that can happen in 
any family is the lack of a frank understanding be- 
tween mother and daughter. Where that under- 


standing exists, the work of the chaperon will be easy 
Over the younger is thrown the wgis of the elde: 


while the latter renews her girlish days in sympathiv. 


ing with her second self. 

As she knows the usages of society, the chapero: 
prevents mistakes on the part of her charge. Whil 
the latter is not to be reared to be timid, awkwar 
and self-conscious, she should, on the other hand, | 
trained to respect the laws and limitations of wel 
bred society. Without the example of a chapero: 
the American girl, from her petted freedom at hom 
is apt to have little respect for her elders and sup 
riors. Too often she takes the lead in conversatio 
or is boisterous and aggressive. 

In receiving calls from young men, the young wom 
should never be shut away from the family. Do: 
are to stand open, and if the chaperon does not co 
stantly remain in the room, it is expected that s 
will, at sometime, greet all her daughters’ guest 
Nor should she at night, retire until they take th 
leave. The young man who is likewise a gentlem 
will treat her with due consideration. He will 
member that she makes sacrifices for the good 
others. 

In making a conventional call, a gentleman ent 
the parlor with his hat held in the left hand, and 
top coat, if it be cold weather, thrown over his 
arm. His stick or umbrella is left in the hall ra 
The right glove is removed, as the ungloved h 
should always be extended. ‘Twenty minutes sho 
be the time limit of his stay. 

Upon leaving, the hostess does not accompany |! 
into the hall, but says good-by at the parlor door 
she has been hospitably inclined, she has taken 
hat upon her entrance, or has invited him to la 
aside. Of course he has not failed to include 
mother or the chaperon when calling upon yo 
women. 

Where a long or an intimate acquaintance ex 
these rules are of course not observed. The ca 
sure of welcome, en famil/e, hangs his coat and 
upon the rack and seats himself at leisure. Even 
he fails to bang upon the piano, tease the pug de 
the pet kitten, or frolic and joke with the small | 
More becoming than freedom among neighbors ; 
friends is that fine reserve and respect that refuse 
transcend the unwritten laws of delicate feeling. 

If an acquaintance makes himself agreeable, 
the duty of a parent or chaperon to ask them to « 
again. After a young woman is twenty-five it 
not be wrong for her to take the initiative. It m 
not be done eagerly. ‘* We shall all be glad to 
you ’’ is sufficient. A proud-spirited person disd 
to sue for attention. She merely intimates that h 
at liberty to call with other acquaintances. 

In the world where fashion rules, even after she !s 
engaged, a young woman does not attend a the 
or go to a ball with her fiancé unattended b 
chaperon. 

Society is whimsical, but it possesses comn 
sense. Where a young person starts out to supp 
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herself, or to make an independent career as an 
artist, or teacher or student, if she be self-respecting 
society respects her. It is supposed that where she 
has sufficient character and intelligence to carve her 
wn pathway, she knows how to behave and to re- 
juire good manners from her associates. In this re- 
vard there is no country like our own. All honor to 
those thousands of splendid young creatures dotting 
the states from Maine to Mexico, who bravely, cheer- 
ily and honestly make their own careers the best 
vey can. Everywhere beneath * Old Glory” such as 
hey are valued aright. In what other land would 
vey be understood by the blasé and perverted ? 

It must be reluctantly admitted that, in exceptional 
ises, the unfortunate chaperon is treated neglect 


lly. ‘The young woman and the escort simply ignore 
r presence. ‘To them she is no more than a lay 
gure. For such conduct there is no excuse. In 


very regard should she be deferred to. The first of 
verything should be offered to her. The best seat 


ould be hers. and she should be included in the 


\ little parallelogram of pasteboard plays a most 
nportant part in social life. By means of it are an 
need arrivals and departures, births and deaths, 
ragements and marriages, congratulation and con 
‘nce. It is a most indispensable medium of ex 
ge, the smal coin of civilization. 
siting cards should be never large or thick. 
uusly enough the gentleman’s card is smaller 
the lady’s. In comparative size they vary from 
toseason. ‘The name is handsomely engraved 
in the center, with the address in the lower 
rht-hand corner. On the left-hand corner is in 


ed the reception day, if she have one, as in a 


‘remonious Calling, a married lady should leave 
card of her own and two of her husband's. one 
idy of the house and one for the lady’s hus 


nd. For each daughter in society should also be 


separate card. Where there are visitors known 


the caller, each requires acard. Where the visitor 
s known to the person who calls, the latter, out 
tes) to the hostess, leaves acard for the latter. 


oung woman first enters society her name 


her mother’s card, thus 
MRS. JAMES F. SLIDELL 
MISS SLIDELL 
two daughters have “come out” in society, the 
er line reads: 
THE MIssEs SLIDELL 
\fter a couple of seasons the elder daughter is en- 
ed to a card of her own, as Miss Slidell. Thus 
he remains until her marriage, when the next older 
> promoted from Miss Jane or Miss Julia to Miss 
Slidell. 
It should be said in relation to ceremonious calls, 
at cards for each member of the family should be 
left only at the beginning of the visiting season. 
After a dinner or luncheon there should be a for- 
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mal call and a card left in the receiver. Ata recep- 
tion a card is left at that time, so that none is needed 
thereafter. After a dinner party the husband’s card 
should be left, by his wife, with her own. 

A motherless young lady living with her father 
should, for general use, have her name engraved be 
low that of her parent. At or about the age of thirty 
she has a separate card. Before that time, when 
calling upon a married lady, she leaves for her a card 
bearing both names. For the lady’s husband is left 
the card of her father alone. 

In polite society, cards of congratulation or con- 
dolence are left or sent, according as circumstances 
require. The former, where there is_ intimacy, 
should be left in person, and the caller should make 
a brief visit before leaving the card. Not soon occa- 
sions requiring condolence. Unless the relationship 
be unusually intimate there should be no intrusion. 
For the entire family a single card suffices. 

Just before a young woman’s wedding invitations 
are sent out she is expected to leave her card, to- 
gether with that of her mother, with all her friends 
Upon leaving home for a long stay or change of 
residence, cards are sent to acquaintances bearing in 
the left-hand corner the letters, P. P. C. (Pour Prende 
Congeé, to take leave). It 1s an obsolete fashion to 
turn down card corners. 

Cards of condolence require no answer, while it 
would be rude to send no recognition of cards of 
congratulation. 

he proud parents of a tiny mite of humanity often 
send cards announcing its advent. The child’s name 
is engraved upon a small card bearing a bow of cor- 
responding size, in baby ribbon, upon the left upper 
corner, It is sent in double envelopes, together 
with the cards of the parents. Congratulations are 
in order 

Whenever announcements are made of returns 
from je urneys, or of engagements or marri iges, ¢ ards 
should at once be returned. ‘lo express regrets or 
declination of an invitation, cards do not suffice. 
Formal notes are necessary. In making a gift, how- 
ever small, the card of the donor should accompany 
it. Inca 


lling, married ladies should leave a card for 


> 


the mother « 


a young woman whom she visits, even 
if she is not acquainted with her. 

Mourning cards are used as long and no longet 
than the person enshrouds herself in a garb of woe. 
3y courtesy, not by right, a widow retains the first 
name of her husband, instead of her own, upon her 
card, From four or three and a half to six o’clock is 
the correct calling hour. 

A physician uses the prefix Dr. before her name, 
or M. D. after it, just as a professional man would do. 

At present writing visiting cards are engraved in 
Roman letters oftener than in script. The paste- 
board is thin, fine, and has a dull finish. In calling, 
if the lady of the house is in the parlor, the visitor 
merely leaves her card upon the table or in a receiver. 

Where two ladies receive together, their names 
must be inscribed upon the same card. When a2 
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person desires to receive on New Year’s, she sends 
cards to her acquaintances. 


In introducing strangers to each other the younger 


should always be presented to the elder. Thus, 
“Mrs. Brown, allow me to present to you Miss Jones.” 
Should the presentation take place in the home of 
one of the two, the hostess should always extend het 
hand. In all cases, it is more courteous for two 
ladies to shake hands on introduction. When a gen- 
tleman is presented to a lady the hand may or may 
not be extended, according to circumstances. In her 
own home a lady must always be hospitable. 

In large receptions or parties introductions are next 
to impossible. At such times the fact of being under 
the same roof is warrant for strangers addressing 
one another. But it is not a warrant for further 
acquaintance. 

To be deprecated is the wholesale fashion of intro- 
ducing parties to each other without learning if such 
introductions would be agreeable to one or both. 
Among the better bred such customs do not prevail. 
It has been stated that all persons gathered by invi 


tation at any assembly or reception, are, by that fact, 


entitled to mutual courtesy. But, in this world of 
convention, there are those who desire to exclude 
from the list of their acquaintances some whom they 
may occasionally meet in a social way. 

A parent may not approve of the character of a 
man who might call on the young women of the 
family, should he be admitted to their acquaintance. 
If there are no introductions, he cannot well present 
himself at the house. It is no secret that good so- 
ciety too often permits the presence of fast young 
men who, to speak brusquely, are not fit associates 
for innocent young women. These men belong t 
families of fine repute, or they have wealth, or in 
some inscrutable manner have obtained the entré 
to homes where they do not belong. In such cases 
parents can take refuge in declining introductions. 
It may be a woman, instead of a man, whose life or 
manners are objectionable. Without Phariseeism, 
and with the greatest amount of charity. it must be 
allowed that before the amendment of irregular lives, 
no matter how exalted the station, the high-minded 
householder is not required to entertain a person 
whose usual companionships are low or who show 
vitiated habits. 

In small receptions and at dinner parties, a hostess 
must see that ail her guests are acquainted. To 
such, her invitations imply * You are worthy to know 
each other.’’ At all times a chaperon can invite 
young men whom she selects, to be presented to the 
young women of whom she has charge. Such pre- 
sentation is rightly regarded as complimentary, and 
the gentlemen are, by it, entitled to a calling 
acquaintance. 

It is not incumbent on a young woman, even in 
her own home, to extend the hand to a gentleman 
upon introduction. 
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SCRIPTURE CAKE. 


Aunt Susanna was troubled, 
Worried as she could be, 

The ministers were coming, 
What should she have for tea 


She'd heated well the oven, 
The bread and pies to bake 
“T guess,” says Aunt Susanna, 
“T’ll make a Scripture Cake.’ 


So while the bread was baking 
Intent on kitchen lore, 

Her cook book, Aunt Susanna, 
Was conning o’er and o'er. 


And then from out her pantry, 
When bread and pies were done.— 

She took with careful fingers, 
Ingredients, one by one. 


From Kings, First, twenty-seco 
And chapter fourth, she took 


Four cups, one-half, then ightly 


pipkin sk 
a PIPKIN SHOOK 

p, one-half, V Judges, 
25 (last Clause), 


She next put in the pipkin, 
\nd stirred without a pause 


Of Jerem ah, VI, 20, 
Two cups she now did tak 
First Samuel 12, XN X, 
Two cups went in the cake 
Then two she took of Nahum, 
Verse 12, and hapter third; 
And one of XVII, Numbe rs, 


Verse 8, with these she stirred 


And now, if you had watched |} 
My aunt you might have seen 


Two tablespoonfuls taki g, 
Of Samuel 25, XIV 

She put this in the pipkin, 
Sure not a bit to waste: 

Then with 9, IX of Chronicles 


She seasoned all to taste 


The prophet Jeremiah 
Chen hel ped the cake to m x, 
From verse 11, X VII, 

I saw her beat up six 


And heard her say to grand’am 
“1’m sure this won’t be bad.” 
Leviticus then, 13 second, 
A pinch I saw her add 


From the last clause of Judges, 
The fourth, and verse 19, 

She took just half a cupful, 
And stirred it in, I ween. 


Two teaspoonfuls of Amos, 
IV, 5, to make it light. 
“T’m sure,” said Aunt Susanna, 
“This cake will be just right. 


“And now, as Iam meaning 
To make it extra nice, 
I think I'll have to follow ug 
Oid Solomon’s advice. 


*“ What's that ?—Oh, look in Proverbs, iT 
14;and twenty-three, 
And there, for cake and children, 
You'll find the recipe. ” 


Sub rosa, let me whisper, 
3e sure you keep it mum— 
The ministers all liked it, 1e 
And ate up every crumb. 


—Ffelen B. Loring. 
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DAWN. 


The reveille of dawn is sounding 
Over land and sea, 

Hum of insect life awak ng, 

Birds a-twittering, sleep forsaking, 
Happy gay and free, 
Over land and sea. 

For the clarion notes of day 


Floating from the east away 


bid the world be up and doing 
Work renewing, 
l'asks pursuing 
Awake, arise, begin the fray 
lhe re of dawn is sound 


W. Z vier O 
Hut EKEEPIN 


PREPARED FOODS. 


\s Presented and Placed before the Public To-day. 
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nce, 
tt VINE 
% Nn meat ould hada 
t reabout 
t and by 
( I 5D Cor! 
id veg es oO kinds, no ‘ 
Vi ne I he ne € 
] 1} reci 
ne ind reaping, while we 0 irepared 
dawning, enables rich and poor alike to 
r larders h food for the se ( i ita 
cost, counting spoliation and waste, at an outlay 
tthe leanest ot pocketbooks ind S ¢ meet 
The world moves And all that is therein n 
every revolution of this mundane sphere. ‘The 
diet of the Garden of Eden was not a success. 


ysically, mentally or morally speaking, and conse 
uently “tilling of the ground” was resorted t 
yhap, as a makeshift, or the rather as a means of 
rnishing a more desirable and beneficial method of 
oviding for a healthtul, economic and plentiful 
supply of “Food for Mankind,” when the God of 
ion * blessed thy children with thee and filled them 
th the finest of wheat.” That was the dawning of 
ie Cereal age. The “cattle on a thousand hills” 
came later and helped to make “ food for man.” in a 
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new departure: so old as to have been moss-grown 
and moldy for long since forgotten centuries. But 
the fiat had gone forth “in the beginning” that 
“while the earth remaineth seed time and harvest 
shall not cease,” and the promise has been fully 
kept. ‘Therefore when a “measure of wheat could 
be had for a penny,” what so cheap and good, what 
more nice and nourishing, more stomach sustaining, 
than the “twenty thousand measures of wheat for 
food for his household,” that Solomon gave to 
Hiram, year by year, according to the records of 
Holy Writ, while the little kernel of wheat. speaking 
the manner of men, to-day, has ever since kep 
its acknowledged place in the world, as possessing 
the greatest amount of sustenance, sanitary sense 


> tn 


ana a saivation service to the physical wants of the 
man race, hold ne its place in the tront rank seats 
of deavor and achievement. 


Meat serves; good purpose for a time. but spoils. 


egetable life has on ly a seas mnable healthy exist 
ence Fruits, id, blossom, ripen and rot, but the 
Cereal life s torever, beautif to lpok upon it 
spi m glorious in midsummer, rich in the 
harvesting utcome, and iives torever in granary, 
kitele and the stomach storeroom of human 
s e, economically and healthfully, forever and 
ever—wh ver may chance wheat.” 
nce wheat in its modern vrowth, 
: pwation, and results. humanly speaking, was 
\ romising, of re ( experiment an 
n pre-eminent € is Like 
g mustard seed it falls into the groun Is 
en I Ss ¢ t hie pringtime ind a 
larvest of ripened gran tuluInn, Carrying to the 
nter of lite a truitage of health and happiness. 
i th k fora moment rat this won 
dert el tof life and living is, and supplement 
he rest \ me human efiort in this line. 


WHEAT. 
Authors disagree as to the origin of wheat. Most 
say Its origin is unknown. Some that it be] 


iOngs > 
he grass order. One, that its pedigree can be traced 
ack to the hhes and water plantains, from the time 


was discovered by savage man, growing wild on 


e untilled plains of prehistoric Asia. He took it 

under his special protection in the little garden plats 
round his |] until it has graduaily altered unde 
his constant selection into the golden grain that now 


vers half the lowland of Europe and America 
Egypt cultivated wheat two thousand years before 
the Christian era. China claims to precede that 
date by seven hundred years. The Bible mentions 
wheat (1749 B. C.) in the rath verse of the 3oth 
chapter of Genesis, where it says, * Reuben went in 
the days of the wheat harvest and found mandrakes 
in the field.” The lake-dwellers of prehistoric 
Switzerland have left evidences of its cultivation. 
Since most ancient times it has been carried from 
one country to another by explorers and_ hostile 
invaders, as well as by philanthropists. It formed 
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the principal food of the people of Rome for three 
hundred years. Introduced into Mexico by Cortez, 
and into Peru by a Spanish lady. Gosnold, the 
explorer, brought it to Massachusetts in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘lo-day wheat is the most exten- 
sively cultivated, in the Western and Northwestern 
portions of the United States, Russia and France. 
It is also cultivated in other European countries and 
in India, in fact, in most countries of the world. 
From this fact, so far as a supply is concerned, we 
readily see that wheat is available as a universal 
food product. It is the only one that is suitable for 
a Standard food for man and for the reason not only 
because of its availability but it contains more nearly 
in the correct proportions all the properties to prop- 
erly nourish all the elements of the body. We have 
therefore in wheat both quantity and quality and a 
proper raw material out of which to prepare a per- 
fect Standard food for man. The question is, how 
to prepare this marvelously perfect product without 
destroying its virtue or its value asa whole. Long 
before the Christian era, the Egyptians prepared 
wheat for their unleavened bread. The Greeks 
ground wheat in small hand mills, operated by the 
women slaves of the household ; and the consume 
received the entire wheat robbed of none of its 
strength giving properties. In ancient times 
wheat was crushec yetween two stones, pounced 1n 
baskets and as far back as 1898 B. C. wheat was 
first 
mention that we have of wheat flour, is found in 


the 


probably known and made into meal. The 


Exodus 29:2 1495 B.C. In the history of the Roman 
republic we first hear of machinery for grinding 
wheat, in place of the Hand mill. With more or less 
favorable results, since the time when wheat was first 
prepared for food by man, it has been the product 
out of which many food preparations have been 
made. The value of such food largely depended on 
how nearly all the properties of the entire wheat 
were retained. ‘The Indians broke down the cellular 
formation of the Whole Wheat berry by pounding it 
between two stones. ‘This product was then made 
into a dough, or stiff batter, by mixing with water, 
and baked flat between heated stones, thus retaining 
all the properties of the entire wheat. It was baked 
somewhat hard and therefore required mastication. 
which resulted in thoroughly mixing the saliva with 
it, a process necessary to insure digestion of the 
starchy properties in the wheat. Here there was no 
contamination by the use of any foreign admixtures; 
and the bread thus made by the Indians, in nutritive 
value and in being a well balanced food, suggesting 
if not compelling mastication, a condition precedent 
to proper digestion and good health, has probably 
never been improved on until the discovery and man- 
ufacture of the product which it is the especial 
object of this article to describe, including as well the 
process by which it is made—reference being had 
to the Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, the invention 
of Henry D. Perky of Worcester, Mass., where the 
biscuit is manufactured in large quantities. 


SHREDDED WHEAT AND HOW IT IS MADE. 

The best of wheat is bought directly from farmers, 
cleaned of chaff, dust, foreign seeds, etc. ‘Then the 
rock and other substances of greater gravity than the 
wheat are removed by an ingenious mechanical 
device. After thorough washing in cold water, the 
wheat next goes into great wire tumblers which are 
submerged in large kettles where it remains in and 
under boiling water until thoroughly cooked, during 
which time the tumbler has been constantly revol\ 
ing. ‘The boiling water loosens the woody brush, 
the fungi and all insect life and eggs, while the con 
stant rapidly revolving motion of the tumbler in the 
boiling water causes the wheat by abrasion, one 
grain against another and the whole against the steel 
wire tumbler, to be thoroughly washed and cleansed 
and the foreign substances to be carried off in the 
water. This operation leaves the wheat berry in the 
whole state. This is the first cooking. By furthe: 
agitation out of water, the wheat is prepared for and 
spouted to the hoppers of the shredding machine. 

Che shredding machine is one hundred and four feet 
long, contains thirty-six pairs of shredding rolls each 


of which deposits continuously about eighty shreds it 


a space of four inches wide, and into wooden troughs 
carried by a belt so that when the troughs have 


passed under all the rolls the thickness of a biscuit is 
in the troughs. Continuing, these troughs one against 
the other, end to end. pass under the knives and the 
shreds are cut into bis uits thre bi our in hes 
Here the shreds, now in biscuit form, are lifted wit 


clean wooden paddles on to wire pans, and placed in 


racks, rolled to the oven and put in to bake. About 
thirty minutes in five hundred and sixty degrees of 
heat suffices. The ovens are of the Ferris wheel 
style ind are the largest in the world \s the shreds 
are light and porous the high degree of heat thor 
oughly bakes them. This is the second ¢ ooking 


Still on the wire pans the biscuit are now returne: 


to the rack which holds one hundred and fifty-tw 


dozen biscuits and rolled into furnace of lower 
degree of heat, where the biscuit remain from five t 
six hours. This is the third and last cooking, and by 
which processes the starch in the wheat is change: 


to dextrine, making the same a proper food for 
person with the weakest stomach or for the hardiest 
man. After removing from this furnace, the biscuit 
still on the pans in the racks, are allowed to coo 
They are then deposited on metal slides carrying 
them to the packing table, and here for the first time 
the hand touches them, but where absolute cleanli 
ness and tidiness is required of the packing girls. Th 
latter place one dozen biscuit in each paper cartor 
placing an insert of paper between each layer 
biscuit, Fifty of these cartons (fifty dozen biscuit ), 
are nailed securely in neat, clean wooden cases, and 


are then shipped to the wholesale trade—an abso 
lutely clean and perfect food, without an equal. 
Now it may be truly said that there is a perfect 
Standard food for man. Its great value will be better 
appreciated when it is comprehended that it over- 
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mes the uncertainty in selecting a well balanced 
.d—a food that contains all the properties in the 
rrect proportions to nourish properly all of the 
ments of the body. For this food is already 
ected. It is already properly cooked. It is ready 
serve. It is combinable with all other naturally 
ized and proper food products and is available 
-place fine flour, or, dishes made from fine flour. 
d as a breakfast cereal it is unlike other cereal! 
icts, in this great essentiai:—it suggests if not 
els mastication. It can not be prepared, as so 
cereals are, as to make it impossible for the 

m to appropriate its virtues. For instance, 
ed wheat, oatmeal and other cereals are usually 

d into a soft mush or porridge: and when this 
salvy and pliable substance is lubricated with 

ry cream, it readily slips through the teeth 

it mastication and mixing with the saliva, and 
eaches the stomach unprepared for the further 
ses of digestion; and the friction incident to 
iipable error finds expression in fermentation 
ses in the stomach: and the long train of ills 
physicians call dyspepsia, indigestion, etc. ete. 
ve have an example of an attempt to use the 
stored in the wheat without the knowledge of 

» control or utilize this energy. It operates like 


‘ntum without control and is therefore de- 
ve. Eating thus ignorantly is fatal. Goethe 
‘Nothing is more terrible than active igno- 
In the days when the Indians made the 
cakes as described above, poor teeth were 
wn and the innumerable physical ills of the 
t unheard of. And yet for every ill there is a 
How poor deluded man does suffer. 
long period fine flour bread was his staff of 
[It did not support him and his commiseration 
1ugmented by other and endless dishes made 
s so-called food product—white flour and 
disorganized food articles. Food that will 
rly nourish the body and contribute to healthful 
ions must be pure, that is to say that food must 
e from edible products, which in the process 
»wth are properly organized and have not been 
man’s laboratory of parts of one or more food 
cts, in his attempts to improve on nature and 
s chemistry. 
<ingdom divided against itself can not stand 
er can a human structure grow to natural, 
il proportions except it be constructed har- 
usly; each part of the human machinery must 
own work. But it can not do it unless it is 
the material that supplies the power to operate 
1 shape that it can utilize it. 
history of all ages and all countries proves 
strong womanly women, and strong, courageous, 
men, were best developed during the early 
ds in the development of the countries when 
rally organized food was the diet of the people 
erally ; and that with the progress of time anda 
osedly superior dietary came the weaknesses and 
which are so prevalent to-day. 
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A WINTER WALK. 

Across the gray of rock and boulder grim, 

Pale amber beams were slanting from the west, 
And making all the forest mellow-dim, 

As on we rambled, at a whim's behest. 
No columbine was dancing at our feet, 

With coronet of orange and of red ; 
No ox-eyed daisy glimmered, slim and sweet, 

The summer’s flower-children all were dead. 
Our path was crisply frosted, and afa: 

We heard the echo of the sportsman’s gun. 
The frozen brook lay like a silver bar 

That flashed and glittered in the waning sun. 
We homeward fared, just as the winter day 

Was passing through the twilight’s dusken gate; 
And merrily my heart sang all the way 

In that short winter walk we found our fate. 

-Hattie Whitney. 
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HOW TO MAKE /IONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 


BY RUTH HALL. 


CHAPTI 11.—THE SERVANT OUESTION. 


Pitch thy behavior low, thy projects high : 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be 
George Herbert 


LMOST any suburban town 
has need of a local intelli- 
gence office. The system of 
hiring servants is exceed- 
ingly primitive. ‘Their refer- 


He Suwa ences are uncertain; they 
often, indeed generally, bring 
J \ none at all withthem. They 
| SS know little of what is re 
| ~ quired of them, and have to 
find out by degrees and 
experiment what are the 


actual duties of a new home. 
Every country housekeepe 
will agree to the truthfulness 
and the inconvenience of this fact, and will admit 
that the chief perplexity of her daily life is the 
scarcity and incompetence of domestic servants. 

An intelligence bureau would go a long way 
towards remedying all this. A woman who would 
organize and conscientiously carry on such a business 
would meet with hearty support. By demanding an 
honest fee, she should earn a certain income. It 
must be her business to ascertain references, demands 
and qualifications, to clearly set forth all matters of 
wages, hours, privileges and perquisites. The task 
need not occupy all her spare time, yet it cannot be 
too explicitly stated that it never should be shirked. 

Two housewives were lamenting, the other day, the 
general inetticiency of their maids, and both of them 
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52 
spoke regretfully of their own teaching: ‘I haven't 
the knack,” said one, and “I know perfectly well 
how athing should be done, and some things I can 
do perfectly well myself,” observed the other, “ Still 
I cannot impart my knowledge with sufficient clear- 
ness to others.”’ 

** Mrs. So-and-so,”’ remarked the first speaker, “is 
remarkable in training a servant. She can take an 
apparently hopeless case and make an admirable 
maid out of her. I wonder,” with a little laugh, “if 
she wouldn't form a and make a business 
of it!” 

We all joined in the laugh, for Mrs. So-and-so was 
one of our wealthiest women. But the idea remained 
in my mind. | remembered the plaintive exclama- 
tion of another young matron, apologizing for some 


class 


recent social dereliction, ** I have been suffering from 
toothache,” she explained, ** and breaking in a green 
servant. And of the two | prefer the toothache 

Now there must be other housekeepers who are as 
out-of-the-question Mrs. 
might be glad to be 


teachers the 
So-and-so. them 
remunerated by mistresses for training their servants 


good 


Some of 


Surely the notion could be practically 


for them. 
A sort of kindergarten for grown 


worked out. 


people is possible, arranged as in the city training 
classes. Or an alternative is not beyond a trial. 
The teacher might have those taught in her home with 


her as her servant for a fixed number of days. 
Whatever the arrangement, there 


that its evolution would prove of the extremest kind- 


can be no doubt 


ness to housekeepers vexed by ignorance and yet 
with neither time nor faculty for remedying it. 

The impression of degradation clinging to house- 
work itself is almost hopeless to remove. More’s the 
pity, when the cry for domestic servants is the only 
one that never is satisfied, when the field is the only 
one of apparently no limit whatever. If a sensible 
person, a cooking school graduate, intelligent enough 
to be thoughtful and economical, should try the 
position of cook in any lady's kitchen, I sincerely 
Certainly the 
poor country housekeeper has learned by bitter 
If it would save her 


title 


believe she would not regret the step. 


experience to treat her well. 
dignity to be called housekeeper, that is the 
under which someone was once engaged to take 
entire charge of a shopkeeper’s home whose wife 
was engaged in the same business as her husband. 
There are a number of such houses with no woman 
at their head and where another must be imported. 
There are many more homes where the busy wife and 
mother would welcome, under any name and claim, 
a real helper who would take any part of her many 
responsibilities upon herself. A housewife, expatiat- 
ing lately upon the “treasure” in her kitchen, was 
brought to acknowledge : 

“fo be sure, she doesn’t do anything very well. 
Still I regard her as invaluable, simply because she 
is industrious and economical. She is competent to 
take the oversight of the whole house, as well as 


to do the work, and though she is not superior, the 
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mere fact that she can perform some of my duties { 
me is such assistance as makes her indispensable.’ 


Any woman who is ready to enter another’s hom 


as a true “help” would not have long to wait f 
such an opening. It is a delicate position. With 
thick skin, good nature, thrift and tact, the ho 
would never willingly let her go again. 

If she absolutely refuses to go as far as this, the 
are other ways where, while remaining under her o: 
roof, she can supplement the offices of inefficic 
servants. She can dust precious bric-a-brac, pa 
trunks, prepare garments against moths, and shut 
houses for the summer, take entire charge of hou 
cleaning, or do preserving, pickling and baking 
extra occasions, or at regular appointed times. 

Again, if one does not wish to take the offic 
nurse outright, there are many mothers who mi 
not feel that they could afford to hire a nurse, y 
would be glad to, for a moderate sum, have a part 
her work performed for them. Suppose she is fe 
be a trustworthy, intelligent woman, with, moreo 
She c 


earn many an odd sum if it were understood that 


the rare faculty for amusing little ones. 


children through an evening w 
r for an afternoon w 
She could have, at 


would stay with 


the parents were going out, 
the mother was occupied. 
own home, days for entertaining these yout 
guests, and most hurried mammas, with the b 
too small for the kindergarten, or after kinderg 
hours, would be relieved to feel that they wer 
their hands and in others perfectly safe and qua 

to amuse them. This last system of what } 
Mutual Friend” 


extensively carried ou 


Higgins, in “Our 


( ould be 


Betty 
** Minders,” 
exactly the right sort of person was its mana 
She could also take restless little boys and hoyde 


small girls for country walks, and her services wv 
be called upon in the country as in the city. ‘J 
they might be for excursions to the park or f 
daily expedition to school. 


1 
There are two more ways in which a woman v 


decided turn for diverting children could ext 


She could take entire charge of 


o 
that taste. 


birthday and other fetes, and she could act as | 


Oliver. Some mothers declare that they would 
juvenile parties oftener if they had any notion w 
do with the company after ithad assembled. \W 
dancing is not thought of, this, sometimes, is a s« 
question. One who can devise new games o1 
diversions, and who can remove the whole res] 
bility from the hostess’ shoulders, has plenty of 
before her. The other and much easier plan, o 
ing fairy tales, is an evolution of what Polly Oli 
Mrs. Wiggin’s story did for the children in the 
Francisco hospital. If it were advertised that, 
certain day and hour and place, a fairy story 
name, and an attractive name, duly given—wou 
related to all who would pay five cents, or ten 
admission, every girl and many boys, under tw 
who saw the notice, would be on tip-toe of ex 
ment and eagerness to attend. 
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In the same manner, if you went into tne business 
of * minding” children, you could, by giving up one 
room to them, so arrange it with inexpensive orna- 
ments and playthings that they would regard it alla 
ind of enchanted world and beg for the privilege of 
spending an hour or two there. The care of them 

nd attention to their constant demands is one of the 
ardest exactions upon a housekeeper’s time; no 
mall outlay would be so cheerfully paid as that to 
ecure peace of mind, quiet and leisure for other 
atters for herself, and delight to the happy babies 
llowed to visit their House Beautiful, where they 


ire safe as well as content, and instructed as well 


} 
amused. 


Chere is no harder work than taking care of 


iildren. This plan, in its varied phases, is not 
ought out to provide an easy way of earning 
yey. Because it is so wearing, the worn-out 


Yet the 


sweet inde ed, 


joiced to find assistance. 


ther will be re 
asure OF ple asing little ones is very 
tO the 


womanly woman, their companionship 


bring many alleviations to the downright hard- 


ps it undoubtedly will entail. 


\s to hardships in any sort of work this blunt 


th mnuet not he forootten hy her wh tA tml 
h must not be forgotten by her who would lt 


‘i competency ; people don’t, as a rule, 


ing done for them what is so agreeable that they, 
would select it to do themselves. 


nature, 


hire a thing executed the price given usually 
ins that the performance is so hateful that they 
pretel giving money to doing it themselves. 


is is common sense, and in business, if anywhere, 


should both look for common sense and abide 

its decrees. 

n one of Robert Louis Stevenson's stories he 

kes a character exclaim * They talk about look- 
vold at the end of a rainbow: but if a man 

ts an employmert that'll last him ull he dies let 


+ 


start out on the soft-job hunt 


ere is no beauty of diction in that « 


wre is a thought 


that is importa 
rkers, to women above all. ‘They are amateurs, 
et, in the arena of wage-earners and, as amateurs, 
this lesson 


y need most. If you absolutely wil 


ifassea ana 


t take the place ready for you in the lh: 


rly-served housekeeper’s home, be, at least, pre 


ed to do your utmost to help her from yow 


side standpoint, and do this by undertaking those 
rtions of her duties which, for the reason that they 
e the most difficult or the most disagreeable, she 
| be glad to turn over to your hands. Make your 
lf then indispensable to her by perfect, not per 
Do a little 
ore than is asked of you, and yet do not allow her 

be extortionate, nor to presume upon your relative 

sitions, | wisdom of 
lding this last dictum: we women are so inclined 
‘o be sensitive and to stand upon a false dignity that 
t seems superfluous, and perhaps mischievous, to 
ecommend such an attitude. Yet there is another 


side to it all. We are inclined, too, to be miserable 


nctory, discharge of these obligations. 


have hesitated as to the 
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cowards, and to go as often on one side as on the 
other of the juste milieu of the true lady’s inassailable 
simplicity that means the only graciousness worthy 
of the name. 

Remember, no matter what you are doing, that it 
is the person who makes the position, and not the 
position the person. Then just be yourself, and, if 
you are neither a snob nor a slave, do not be afraid 
that what you are doing will hurt you. If it does, it 
shows that you have not done it well. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEFPING. 


‘ SARAH GRAND IN “THE BETH BOOK.” 

A good manner is a decoration that must be kept on 
always if it is to be worn with ease. 

Prayer shapes a life, and those lives are the most beauti- 
ful which have been shaped by prayer. 

Household 


women; they like it, 


work comes naturally to many educated 


and they do it well. 
Talent mav manufacture to order, but works of genius 
ire the outcome of an irresistible impulse. 


\ lie well put will carry conviction to the average mind 


more surely than a good reason ill expressed. 

The person who comes and talks clever is not the per- 
son we love, nor the person who interests us most. 
In most people, whether the senses or the intellect will 


have the upper hand, is very much a matter of early 


training. 
TI uy the last to learn that it is 
sterling q wanted to rule the world— 


head and heart. 


Society is the scum that comes tothe surface because 
lie 
ti 


htness and does not count, except in sets where 


ladies’ papers circulate. 

Manners are not the mere society show of politeness, 
but the inward kindly sympathy of which politeness is the 
natural outward manifestation. 


All the hard lessons have got to be learned by the 


people who never needed them to make them good, while 
the bad folk get off for nothing. 


} 


The taste for the higher life once implanted is not to be 


1 those who have been uplifted by the glory 


of it will strive to attain to it again inevitably. 
When we uproot we must be careful to replant under 


more favorable conditions, when we demolish we should 


prepared to rebuild, or no comfort will come of the 


changes. 
Original in Goop HovuseKEEPING, 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

595. For insomnia, using a hair pillow. 

<96. For sour stomach, as much soda as will lie 
on a nickel, in a little water, twice a week. 

597. For a cough, one-half ‘cupful of molasses, 
butter the size of a hickorynut, boiled together, and 
the juice of one lemon. 

598. For sore throat, slices of peppered salt pork 
bound around it. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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WASHINGTON. 


A man he was of gentle blood, 
Of courteous mien whate’er his state; 
With trust in Providence imbued— 
God’s gift to minds supremely great. 


Of lofty purpose, sterling worth, 
Approachable and yet austere ; 
Well given at fitting times to mirth, 
As well at fitting times severe. 


Of simple habits, simpler speech, 
And all unversed in intriguings, 
This homespun man he yet could teach 
ee The rule of government unto kings. 


Unswayed by passion or by lust, 
Amid the alarms of war unstirred, 

He moved, whose bones to-day are dust, 
W hose name is now a household word. 


Unlettered, too, they say he was, 
And laggard in the race for fame; 

AB Content to let the centuries pass 
ae Their verdict on his acts and aim. 


When despot sway has reached an end 
May virtues like to his, who lent 
ey His hand and heart to freedom, blend 
In every coming President! 
; —St. George Best. 


Original! in Goop Houst KEEPING. 
HOW GRANDMA LANE TURNED THE TABLES 
And Managed a Troublesome Mortgage. 
O you see,” said Mrs. Lane, 
in the course of achat witha 
neighbor who had dropped 
in, howit is withus. John 
is a good, steady man and 
saves every cent, but there’s 
been sickness in the family, 
and besides our own we 
have John’s mother to care 
for, making quite a large 
family —six in all — and | 
tell you when the end of 
the year comes there isn’t 
much left to pay on the 
mortgage. Three of the 
oe five years are gone already 
Ts and all we have done so 
se far is to keep up the interest. Of course, John’s 
mother had to have a home when father died and 
she had nothing left when all their expenses were 
paid, and that makes one more, and so it goes.” 
She ceased, with a doleful sigh, and the neighbor 
se ett cast uneasy glances toward a quiet figure in a further 
a : corner of the room knitting, her eyes fixed on some 
bi object outside the window ; she was “John’s mother.” 
Mrs. Lane read the thought of the neighbor aright. 
“*Oh, she’s deaf as a post. We talk before her just 
as if she had no ears. She’s a good woman enough, 
mother is; don’t mean to make any trouble; I just 
mentioned her as making one more in the family, 
that’s all.” 
As the caller rose to go, the old lady laid her 
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knitting down and came forward, “ I am coming over 
to your house this afternoon to stay to tea with you, 
Mrs. Miles,” she said, beamingly. She had known 
Mrs. Miles longer than she had known her only son 
John’s wife. 

“That is good. I'll have some of that soft ginger- 
bread you like so well; come early,” was the hearty 
response. Then the caller took her leave. 

“I'm thinking that Mrs. John Lane is a little mis- 
taken about Grandma Lane’s deafness,” she said as 
the gate clicked behind her. “She's deaf, I know, 
but not so deaf as she thinks: and I gwess that she 
knows a good many things they think she don’t 
know, and I'll warrant she gets her feelings hurt a 
great many times.” 

* Mother, I should think you'd get tired knitting 
so much, don’t you want to hold the baby a spell ? 
He’s waked up cross and it’s most dinner time.” 

Mrs. Lane, Junior, shrieked this request at her 
mother-in-law and plumped the fat baby down into 
the old lady's lap, anticipating her ready acquies- 
cence; so the knitting work, which was a mitten 
knit double, in a firm, old-fashioned way by carrying 
two threads (of contrasting colors), instead of one, 
was cheerfully laid aside and baby John took its place. 

Words could not tell how grandma loved that 
baby. Her beloved knitting was always cheerfully 
put aside that he might be attended to. 

Nevertheless, when dinner was out of the way and 
baby was laid down in his cradle, fast asleep again, 
Grandma Lane put on her bonnet and shawl with 
joyful alacrity, and started to make her afternoon 
visit at Mrs. Miles. 

It was only a short distance, and ten minutes, even 
at grandma's slow gait, brought her to the end of 
her walk. 

“Here | am, you see,” she said, dropping wearily 
into the big chair which was cordially set out for her. 
* I don’t walk enough to know how, hardly, and a 
little way tires me.” 

“Breathe a minute and get rested: then give me 
your things, Grandma,” said Mrs. Miles. ‘Got 
lot more mittens, I see. Mr. Miles said that the man 
was anxious for some more the last time he was in 
town, so they will go like hot cakes.”’ 

“There’s ten pair in there, and I wish you'd tell 
Mr. Miles to get two pounds of yarn and the rest in 
money, and then you keep it down here and I’ll get 
it a little at a time, so they won’t notice it. John and 
Jane wouldn't think I ought to do so much knitting 
if they knew,” she added, with a queer little smile. 

That was one of Grandma Lane’s galadays. They 
came about once in two weeks in the pleasant 
weather ; when the snow was on the ground the time 
between her visits was often a month and sometimes 
longer. Then the closely packed bag, which was 
supposed by Jane to hold only the knitting work 
upon which she was engaged, held sometimes forty 
pairs of mittens of various sizes. These, as we have 
seen, Mr. Miles carried to the town, several miles 
away, and disposed of them, for her, receiving a 
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Grandma Lane’s bright, firmly knit mittens were 
always in demand by a certain class of people who 
had by agreeable experience come to value them at 
their true worth. These customers of her’s had been 
known to say that one pair of Grandma Lane’s 
mittens would outwear three of those ordinarily for 

at the stores in town, and though the price was 

‘tty high it was not three times as high. 

So it will be seen that expense as well as quality 
was on grandma’s side. 
| declare,” said she, as she pinned her shawl and 
ie ready for her walk home, “ I’ve eaten so much 
serbread and drank so much tea that | don't 
v's I shall ever get home.” 

Oh, yes you will,” laughed Mrs. Miles. ‘“ Now 
again, Grandma, do, before the snow gets so 
p you can't get here.” 
Ves, I'll try to, and say, Jennie, tell Mr. Miles to 
ill but enough to get the yarn in — well, just 
vhere he did the other, you know.” 
\ll right, I will.” 
id then the old lady began her short journey, 

{ when it was ended put her knitting work bag 

iway with her bonnet and shawl, and spent the even 
loving submission to the wants and wiles of 
three grandchildren. 
s routine had been closely followed for all the 
e years of her life in her son’s home,—knit, knit, 
tend baby and make an occasional visit at their 
neighbor’s,— and, looking back over the time, 
ould not say that it had been unhappily passed. 
For,” she was wont to say to Jennie Miles, * the 
dren are the ées¢/ little things, and Jane—well, 
a good deal worse women than Jane.” 
me passed till three more years had been added 
to the three Grandma Lane had spent in her son’s 
when we were first introduced to her. 
by John was no longer called baby, because a 
»w-haired little girl held that position and he was 
wearing pants. 
the faces of John and Jane Lane many care 
; could be traced which, when we first knew them, 
were not so plainly defined. Indeed, the change in 
lma herself was far less noticeable. She still 
sat at her endless knitting and sometimes hummed 
tune of an old song as an accompaniment. 
She seemed so light-hearted and care free at times 
that Jane felt aggravated, feeling at the same time 
her own burden press so heavily. 


lor mercy’s sake,”” she snapped one day as 


grandma sat singing “ Black-eyed Susan ” and click- 
ing her knitting needles swiftly at the same time, “ I 
wish 7 could sing and be so gay as you, mother ; 


‘’s John and me all broke up over this mortgage 
business and you singing and knitting just as happy 
as can be.” 

Jane shouted this out at the top of her clear voice, 
and grandma stopped singing and knitting instantly. 

* Anything new, Jane ?” she inquired, gently. *“* Has 
anything been done about the mortgage lately ?” 


“Nothing, only it is to be foreclosed next week 
and the place sold from under us, that’s all,” returned 
Jane, bitterly. 

Grandma looked sober enough now. 

“How much is it, Jane?’ she asked quietly, 
wincing at the sharp reply in Jane’s highest key. 

“Five hundred dollars! You know we've only 
been able to keep up the interest, with all our 
extra expenses.” 

Jane meant the new babies and such matters by the 
“extra expenses,”’ but somehow grandma took it 
otherwise and sighed as she heard the words. 

After that she sang no more, but put away her. knit- 
ting and helped about the dinner and the children, 
and looked as sober as even Jane could wish. 

But after dinner she put on her things and took her 
knitting work bag and started for Jenny Miles’ house. 

“Jenny, it’s come,” she said, as she sank into her 
accustomed seat, “ What I’ve been expecting for six 
years. You know John’s place was mortgaged for 
five hundred doilars, its full value: or to tell it 
another way, old Solomon Shaw let John have five 
hundred dollars to buy his house and lot with, and 
took a mortgage on the property for security. 

“Well, the terms of the mortgage expired a year 
ago, but John begged off and so Solomon Shaw let 
thinge lie, to give him one more chance: but now he 
wants his money, so Jane told me to-day.” 

“ Yes,”’ returned Mrs. Miles. “ Mr. Miles heard 
something about it: but, Grandma, I| don't think I 
would worry myself sick, if I were you. Something 
will turn up.” 

“Oh, I ain’t worrying,”” answered Grandma, “ only 
I don’t know which to do, exactly.” 

* Which of what, Grandma ?”’ 

“Whether | had better take up the mortgage in 
my own name and own the place myself, or—do it 
the other way.” 

** Ah—ha—I see. Well, now, Grandma Lane, just 
let me put a flea in your ear. Fix it so that you own 
the place yourself. You’ve got money enough; my 
husband and I[ were looking at your bank book last 
night. To think that you’ve earned five hundred 
doHars, in six years, knitting mittens !”’ 

Grandma smiled serenely and continued in deep 
thought. 

Those words of Jane’s—*‘extra expenses ’’—and a 
good many others which her supposed entire deaf- 
ness had placed it in her power to overhear, turned 
the balance at length. This, added to the advice of 
Mrs. Miles. 

* [’lldo as you say,” she said by-and-by. “It may 
make hard feelings, but I'll risk it. I really think I 
would like it better so, and I’ve earned it, anyway.” 

* | should think you had earned it!” 

“ Now, Jennie, do you think I can get Mr. Miles 
to tend'to this business for me? Maybe he will not 
want to get mixed up in it.” 

“He don't care. in it up to his eyes already, 
you know: he might as well see you through. But 
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say, Grandma Lane, I don’t believe he guessed what 
you were at any more than I did.” 

Grandma smiled her deep little smile. ‘ Maybe 
not,” she said. 

It was hard work for grandma to keep her secret 
during the next six days, when John went around 
with his honest face clouded with sorrow, and Jane 
was ill-natured to even the baby, and everything 
seemed wrong. But she insisted that nothing should 
be done till the very day which had been set for 
the foreclosure. 

“Who did you say bought it, John ?”’ inquired Jane. 

“1 didn’t understand,” replied John moodily. ‘1 
didn’t think to notice; Miles did the business for 
her —some woman, I| think. I was thinking about 
where to go when we leave this; that was of more 
importance to me than to know who is tolive here.” 

“Here comes mother from Mr. Miles’, looking as 
happy as if we owned the roof we are under and all 
was right. I do think your mother is the most 
heartless woman, John—” 

“Oh! don’t, Jane; let the poor old woman be 
happy if she can; it can’t change matters, can it?” 

Grandma Lane came briskly up the path and 
entered the kitchen, where her son and his wife sat 
glowering over the fire, each with a child in arms and 
the two oldest trying to understand the situation. 

She laid ner cool hand on her son's hot forehead 
and smiled down into his face. 

“ Forgive me, John,” she said, gently. 

* For what, mother?” he asked, in surprise. 

“ For letting you worry longer than was necessary, 
John,” she replied. 

“ T do not understand you, mother,” he said, slowly, 
wonderingly. 

* John, what do you mean?” she cried, “don't you 
know that this place is mine, and that it will in course 
of time be yours? | bought it to-day and paid for it. 
You are all welcome, and more than welcome, here, if 
I may only stay on with you.” 

John and Jane looked at the old lady in astonish- 
ment mixed with alarm. Had the general trouble 
driven her crazy? 

“How did you get the money, mother?” John 
tt 


said at length, just to humor her conceit and soothe 
her, as he had always heard that it was best to do 
in dealing with crazy people. 

“Knitting mittens,” she replied quietly, and now 
John and Jane felt certain that her mind was gone. 

But just here Mr. Miles stepped in and made 
matters as clear as day within a short space of time. 

Grandma tells Mrs. Miles in confidence that life is 
not the same it was before her investment in 
real estate. 

Not that she was not happy before: but now she 
is happier because independent, not of honest John, 
but of -- Jane. 

One thing more—Jane has learned that her 
mother-in-law 1s not so very deaf, after all. 

—Mary Sweet Potter. 
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“MOTHER BAILEY.” 
A COLONIAL INCIDENT.* 


’Twas a summer morn, and the fervid sun 
O’er the sleepy town and the forest shone, 


Dispelling the mist from river and shore, 
Where a fisherman’s boat with dripping oar 


Was speeding along like a bird on the wing, 
With nets to spread and with lines to fling 


The farmer stood ’mong his fields of corn 
And waving grass on that summer morn, 


And gazed around (for the sight was good) 
On town and forest, and field and flood. 


The tall church spire gleamed forth like gold. 
As the curtain of fog was upward rolled, 


And the hum and stir of the town was borne 
To his eager ear as he stood in the corn. 


Still lifted the fog before the sun 
Till the gleam of the sky and sea were one, 


And the farmer saw, as he glanced around, 
Far down the river, toward the Sound, 


The outline dark of a ship that lay 
In the river below New London bay. 


With level hand he shaded his eyes, 
And gazed a moment in mute surprise. 


lis a British ship and it means us harm, 


To the town and fort I must give alarm.” 


At their peril they enter New London port, 


And face tne guns of Trumbull’s fort 


Our Yankee soldiers are true and brave, 
Naught but hirelings the king doth have 


So they cheered each other with words like these, 
While the women prayed on bended knees. 


} 


Proudly the great ship stood on her way 
As if fort and soldiers were childish play, 
3ut she paused just beyond the danger line, 


As who should say, “ Soon enough they’ 


be mine 


The farmers were brave, they had manned the fort, 
But trouble was there of another sort 


The cannons were ranged by a practiced eye, 
And men with the powder stood waiting by. 


The powder in casks was safely stored, 
And home-made bullets, a precious hoard ; 


But of flannel, for wadding, there was none, 
And the soldier leaned on his useless gun, 


With a look of fierce and defiant dread, 
Till “ Where is Mistress Bailey?” one said, 


“ With her judgment calm, in her woman’s way, 
She will find some help for our need to-day.” 


They told how sore and sad was their strait, 
And never a woman’s wit comes late. 


From house to house, and up and down, 
She begged for flannel throughout the town. 


* Major McKinley once received by express a handsome pres 
ent from Groton. Conn. It was a beautiful gold dinner table)! 
fashioned to resemble the petticoat worn by Mother Bailey, 
Revolutionary fame, who, when the British squadron threatened Old 
Fort Trumbull, New London harbor, and the soldiers were short of 
wadding, took off her garment and gave it to the gunners. 
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Some gave of their poverty, some of their store, 
But the soldiers cried, “‘ There is need of more!” 


4 curious blending of shame and grace 
Passed like a flash o’er the comely face. 


With fingers deft, she the fastening undid; 
In folds to her feet, the petticoat slid, 


And lay like a full-blown, rich, red rose, 
Beneath the gray of her sombre clothes. 
No flimsy, ruftled, embroidered affair, 

ut made for service and homely wear. 


[was a costlier gift than we may know 
In these days, when spindles and shuttles go 


iy water, or steam, or electric power, 
(nd full-fledged garments are made in an hour. 


she turned the wheel, each thread was spun, 
l wisted and reeled by her hand alone. 


Vith warp and woof in the attic room, 
he shuttle she plied in the old hand loom; 


asting and felling, and hemming, still 
She worked at the garment with patient skill. 


She sat and stitched through the weary day, 
\nd no “ machine ” turned her work to play. 


it they took the gift with a mighty cheer, 
hat the British sailors well might hear. 


1ey are re-enforced!” said the Tory band, 
is safer to leave this rebel land!” 


f sailed the vessel. What could they do 
Gainst men, with women so brave and true ? 


-Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


Dear mother, I am weary grown, 
And fain would rest beside the way. 

Life’s traveled road is hard at best, 
And many fall ere close of day. 


Oh, weary battling with the world, 

My thoughts revert to childhood’s charms, 
When worn and wearied with my play 

I nestled in your sheltering arms. 


Since then the years have come between, 
And separate since our paths have lain; 
While life shall last, in weal or woe, 
They never can be one again. 


When sorrow comes to sup with me, 
And ail my heart with grief is sore, 
[ long to rest within your arms, 
And be a little child once more. 


To feel your dear arms round me close, 
Thou kindest friend I ever knew— 
More hast thou done, endured for me, 

Than I can render back to you. 


None other, in my heart, can fill 
Your place, although affection’s seeds 
Ifave budded, grown and blossomed there, 
And turned to flowers the wayside weeds. 


Oh, mother-heart that soars above 
The world’s harsh verdict or its scorn, 
God knew the greatness of thy love— 
For Christ was of a woman born. 
—Grace Let Dunning. 
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A RAINY DAY IN THE OLD GARRET. 

“Oh the drip, drip, drip, of the rain, the rain, 

The drip, drip, drip of the rain, 

Like the drowsy croon of bees in June, 

Is the song and the soft refrain, 

And I drift away through a golden bay 

By the shores of my castled Spain, 

While my soul grows young in the dream song sung, 
Mid the drip, drip, drip of the rain, 

The rain, 

The drip, drip, drip of the rain.” 

HERE was nothing so delightful as 
the old garret on a rainy summer day. 
| remember how we would wake up in 
the morning to find the rain coming 
down in that steady, quiet, persistent 
way that betokened an all-day rain. 
[ remember how we would hurry to 

the windows to see the thirsty flowers in the garden 

drinking in the refreshing drops; how the grass 


seemed to grow greener and greener every minute; 
and how the water gurgled and gushed from the 
spout down into the rain barrel, then overflowed and 
ran in little gutters down through the garden, form- 
ing, now and then, the most tempting looking 
little puddles. ‘hey would be delightful to wade in 
when the rain was over, we reflected. 

Then we would run downstairs and out on the 
porch, to take in long, deep breaths of the sweet 
moist air; and go into the house to eat our breakfast, 
and to say to one another, “We can play in the 
garret to-day.” I do not know whether the old 
garret was different in most respects from hundreds 
of other old garrets; but I shall tell you something 
about it, and then, if it reminds you of something 
sweet and almost forgotten in your own childhood, | 
shall be very glad I told you of it. 

It had a sloping roof, tiny windows, and a rude 
floor. It was cold in the winter, hot when the 
weather was warm and dry, but just right on a rainy 
summer day. 

Among the chief attractions of the old garret wasa 
quaint little cherry wood cradle, in which our mother 
and all her brothers and sisters had been rocked. 
Our grandfather once called it a “little bark that had 
weathered many squalls.” We did not understand 
his meaning at all, but we did know that our grand- 
mother loved this clumsy little cradle better than 
anything else in the garret. There was a little patch 
work quilt that covered it, and this quilt was made of 
tiny pieces, each one of which represented some 
little garment fashioned, years ago, by our grand- 
mother’s fingers. ‘There was a piece of Uncle Jack’s 
first “check apron,’”’ and Aunt Margret’s christen- 
ing gown, and Aunt Jane’s first short dress. Our 
“sweet sister”? could tell us almost as much about 
these as our grandmother could. There was a loom 
in one corner. We children had never seen it in 
operation, and it was very hard to believe that the 
dresses our grandmother wore when she was little 
like us, were woven on this loom. She had once 
made our mother a little dress upon it, our sweet 
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sister told us — a little “linsey woolsey”’ dress, just 
to see how she would look in it. Little Alice and I 
begged our grandmother to make us each one, but 
she only laughed and said people would think we 
were from the backwoods, and that the clothes we 
wore were ever so much prettier than the ones she 
wore, although to be sure ours didn’t last nearly so 
long as her’s did. Near the loom was a spinning 
wheel, and over in another corner a big flax wheel. 
They too, like the loom, had long been idle. 

Some old dishes on a shelf by the window were full 
of interest for us. They wereall cracked and broken, 
or so injured in some way as to be unfit for use, but 
they were dear to our grandmother’s heart because 
of their associations, and so she treasured them in 
the old garret. Among them was a little handleless 
drinking mug, cracked almost jin two, and bearing 
the words, “ For a Good Boy” in faded gilt letters. 
This had belonged to our Uncle Jack when he was a 
litle boy, no older than Paul. This Uncle Jack, 
whom we considered a wonderful personage, was 
always longing to see the world, and one day he ran 
away and nobody heard of him for years. Then one 
day a tall man, loaded with wonderful gifts from all 
over the world, came in at the door without using the 
old knocker, and we heard someone say our grand- 
mother grew twenty years younger in one day. We 
did not see how this could be, and wondered if there 
was not some way by which little boys and girls who 
longed to be men and women could grow twenty 
years older in a day. 

Then there was a little cracked teapot, with the 
nose broken off and no lid, that had belonged to our 
grandmother when she went to housekeeping, and 
other equally dilapidated pieces of china, which, as 
I said before, had no value whatever outside 
their associations. 

But the contents of an old chest that stood under 
the shelf were really valuable. There was in it the 
lavender silk that had been our grandmother’s wed- 
ding dress, with its short “ baby waist” and flowing 
sleeves. There was also a scant stiff satin skirt that 
she had worn to the ball that was given in honor of 
General Washington (—what a young girl she must 
have been then—not so old as our sweet elder 
sister), and the funny poke bonnet, with the flowers 
inside the brim and the wide strings. This chest 
contained our grandfather’s wedding suit also, and 
sometimes, when we were, very good, our grandmother 
would unlock it and allow us to handle and examine 
the old-time garments, and tell us stories about them 
before she put them tenderly away. The idea of 
masquerading in ¢Aem never entered our heads, and 
we contented ourselves with the contents of another 
old chest that was never locked. The garments in 
this old receptacle were faded and all most worn out, 
and for most of them the material had not been very 
costly. But they were quaint and full of interest, 
and often, when we grew tired of our books and 
toys, we would array ourselves in these old-fashioned 
costumes and play we were fine ladies and gentle- 


men. We would sit up primly upon the high backed 
splint bottomed chairs and endeavor to talk quietly 
and correctly, as our grandmother said people talked 
when she was young. We would spend hours in 
this way, and often, when the dinner bell rang, go 
down just as we were, carefully holding up our trains 
and taking short, mincing steps, because of the litt 
high-heeled slippers, that were very pretty to lo: 
at, but rather uncomfortable for little feet that ofte 
pattered about without any shoes at all. Then, 
after dinner, if the rain still continued, we would ¢ 
back to the garret for the afternoon. 

Sometimes we grew tired of play and sat quietl 
listening to the steady patter of the rain. We did 
not understand nor appreciate the feeling that came 
over us at such times. We did not know that all that 
was beautiful and poetical in our natures was kee; 
ing time with the music of the 


“Drip, drip, drip of the rain, the rain.” 

We could not look into the future and see tl 
shadows of the years to come; years in which w 
would remember with unutterable longing the qui: 
and safety of the old garret, with the rain upon 
the roof. 

The vision of the old garret fades away and I se 
another picture. The rain is over and we all star 
on the white pillared “portico” gazing upon tl 
wonderful arch of color that stretches across the sk: 
And our grandmother and sweet sister tell us for t 
hundredth time, perhaps, not of the pot of gold 
the end of the rainbow, but the story of Noah, a: 
God’s promise when He said 

“IT do set my bow in the clouds.” 

Little by little the rainbow fades away. The setting 
sun touches the hills and trees until all the little ra 
drops sparkle like gems. The little stars begin 
peep at us from their “curtains of blue,” the moc 
shows a silver crescent behind the trees, and for 
another happy day is over. 

—Martha Dea 
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GOD’S HOME. 


They built a temple to the mighty God, 
Of marble, porphyry, bronze and painted glass, 
With high-arched doors, from dawn to dawn thrown wide, 
Through which its thronging worshipers should pass. 
And never yet had church or temple raised 
In form so adequate to Heaven its dome. 
Clear voices chanted in continuous praise ; 
“ Well pleased is God,” they said, “ with this, His Home.” 


And yet from Heaven God saw and pitied them. 

** Oh, blind,” He said, “ how long will they not see 
The truth I showed to them in My dear Son! 

A house not made with hands My Home should be. 
Down from My throne I bend Me and draw near 

Where weak, repentant souls cry out in prayer. 
Each heart that turns to Me from misery 

In palace, street or lane,—My Home is ¢here.” 


—Judith Spence 
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TWO VALENTINES. 
What if the skies are skies of gray, 
And snow lies in the hollows? 
This is the day when, glad and gay, 
Love on love's errands follows. 

I'll sing to thee in happy rhyme, 
While bird to mate is singing; 
No truer lay brings heart to-day, 
Than mine to thee is bringing. 


T might be a better valentine,”’ 
said Edith Ratcliffe to her- 
self, as she folded the paper 
ready for the surprise she 
would give her husband that 
evening when he came in 
from work; “but it is original 
and meant only for the one 
who is to receive it, and ‘to 

cive of yourself,’ the books say, ‘is the costliest gift 

ossible.’”” Nor were the sentiment and rhyme all 
f which it consisted, for the handiwork represented a 
vood deal of care and painstaking. A dainty drawing 
decorated one corner of the page, and the text was 

d German, having been first—that the letters might 
e as nearly perfect as possible—traced with a 
encil, and, afterward, with ink. More than this, it 
was the first valentine that Edith had ever sent. 

It was the first St. Valentine’s day that had come, 
00, into the Ratcliffes’ wedded life. How a young 
i1usband must cherish such little tokens of a wife's 
steem! But Joseph Ratcliffe was practical, at least 
e was not sentimental, and just now it would 
ippear that he thought it proper to discourage any 

iow of feeling; for when, after supper, they were 
seated before the glowing grate, with the little table 
ndits lamp between them, he had first uttered a 
ng-drawn“ hm!” then had said, “A valentine is 
t?” And a little later, handing it to her, he said ina 
oice that he did not understand was unkind, but 
vhich seemed to sensitive ears too indifferent to be 
ittherwise: ‘Read it. I can’t make out that kind 
of writing.” 

She read it. But the pleasure was gone. At best, 
few enjoy reading aloud their own productions, but 
there are times and circumstances when in such per- 
ormance all interest has ceased, and it has become 
simply an unwelcome task. 

Somehow, a silence fell upon the two, and it re- 
mained there. Joseph sat and thought about his 
work, and the work of the hand, for the morrow, with 
plans ahead for many a day, and Edith knitted 

uietly. He spoke once of the lateness of the hour, 
ut his wife gave no answer; then he went out with 
o further remark, leaving her to wind the clock, see 
to the fire and fasten the doors, as was her night- 
ly habit. 

Because she had believed him sturdy and honest, 
with good sound sense, as well as affection for her, 
Edith had been first led to think of accepting the 
farmer who had invited her to share his fortunes. 
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He had little education, and still less experience in 
the finer belongings of life, but she paid slight heed 
to such objections, supposing that improvement 
would begin and all faults cease under the influence 
that should be brought about when they were 
married. Now had come the first acknowledged 
showing of the little rift that spoiled, to one, the 
music of a lute. Instead of the appreciation of her 
little effort, and the tenderness she had a right to 
expect, there was an ignoring, a forgetting it, which 
was the harder to bear because it was almost too 
trivial to call attention to it. The verses left on the 
table, and the envelope which had fallen to the floor, 
Edith picked up and dropped into the open fire. 
And while she watched them burn, these broken sen- 
tences drifted through her mind: “He does not 
care! I did it to please him, and—I would better— 
I wish I had not—If I could but take all back!” and 
the rift had grown wider. 

Nevermore was it hidden that they were not alike 
in delight and aim. Timid Edith grew reserved, and 
then cold at other acts of carelessness and at rebuffs, 
until Joseph—with the irony of fate—began to talk of 
the mistake he had made in marrying a wife who 
took no interest in his affairs nor cared for him. 

A time came—it was when several years had 
passed—that they had agreed to separate. She was 
to go away the next day, ostensibly on a long visit, 
but they themselves knew that she would not come 
back, and he would hire a man with a family to 
remain in the house with him. It was the little 
daughter Marie who, when they were making 
the final arrangements, touched a cord that more than 
woke the old, it brought about a new tenderness in the 
man’s heart, and stirred up all the unselfishness 
of Edith’s. 

“Will you put my cradle in the garret, father?” 
Marie had said: “4 will not need it now.” Instantly, 
as he lifted it, there rushed into his mind a crowd of 
recollections. ‘The little child who had lain in it, how 
she had looked, and the young mother bending over 
as he had so often seen her. Often she had walked 
the floor with the babe, and he knew she had many 
times sat up with her in nights of illness, though he 
had scarcely thought of it then. Why did he re 
member it now? And farther back, the day the 
little one was born, he had been more than uneasy 
than anyone would have guessed, until he knew the 
welfare of mother and babe, How wonderful to her 
was that first-born! and how beautiful the mother’s 
face had looked! 

Again came the little girl’s voice, breaking into 
the reverie into which he had strangely fallen. 
“There goes a boy with a valentine. I wish I had 
one. Don’t you think I’m old enough, now? will you 
take me with you when you go after the trunk, and 
may I have one?” 

How could he refuse her anything now? The ride 
to the village was soon over, and on their way down 
the street they went into a shop where gay devices 
peculiar to Valentine’s day were displayed on counter 
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and in window. A pretty one, her own choice, was 
bought for Marie, and then, when she was not look- 
ing, one was bought that had on it “roses and lilies 
and honeysuckle flowers” all framed about a pretty 
verse. What could have possessed the man, unless 
it was the picture he remembered of a mother and 
littie child. 

At home. Edith had been busy in putting away the 
contents of a certain drawer—little stockings and 
sacques and dresses; and, as she folded one of them, 
there came to her mind an awkward kindness of Joe’s 
to Marie and herself, and another she remembered 
baby had worn when her lips had the first time formed 
the word “papa.” “If it only could have been what 
I dreamed love would be,” Edith said, with a sigh. 

Then she heard feet coming up the stairs, and 
Joseph appeared at the door. ‘Where is Marie?” 
Edith asked, without looking up, for tears were in 
her eyes if they were not in her voice. Ina moment 
the steps had crossed the room, and, conscious that 
something was being held toward her, she looked up 
to see the valentine—all flowers and loving words, 
and, somewhere, two joined hands. 

Little woman.” a voice said, “let me choose you 
all over again; and after this on every fourteenth of 
February, and every day besides. It has come to 
me to-day that I never loved you half so wellasa 
wife like you deserved, and worst of all that I never 
showed very well that I did care for you. If you will 
try me again, I will be as good to you as I know how; 
and I will set about learning what I have been too 
dull to see.” 

And Edith—she knew he was a man of his word 
—had eyes running over with tears now, but they 
were for happiness. She took the love and the token 
offered by him who had had little to do with ro- 
mance, and thought of the ill-fated valentine she had 
made and offered so long ago. But he? no, Joseph 
never thought of it. 

-~Emma E. Volentine. 
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WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 


A light wife doth make a heavy husband.—William 
Shakespeare. 

Woman is the sweetest present that God has given 
to man.—Bernard Guyard. 


Women cannot see so far as men can, but what they do 
see they see quicker.—Henry Thomas Buckle. 

A mother dreads no memories—those shadows have all 
melted away in the dawn of baby’s smiles —George Eliot 


If woman did turn man out of Paradise, she has done 
her best ever since to make it up to him.—Frederick 
Sheldon. 


A man cannot possess anything that is better than a 
good woman, nor anything that is worse than a bad one. 
—Simonides. 

There are three things that women throw away—their 
time, their money, and their health—Marie Thérase 
Rodet Geoffrin. 
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ORANGES ARE WITH US. 


A Few of Aunt Katherine’s Recipes. 


UNT KATHERINE who has been a clever 
\ cook since ante bellum days, is very skillful 
in preparing oranges in many attractive 
ways, so I wish to give you several of her recipes, 
adding a few of my own: 
An American Omelet. 

Make an omelet of four eggs, the yolks and whites 
beaten separately, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, grated rind of one orange and three tablespoonfuls 
of orange juice, fry. The instant the omelet is cooked, 
spread the sliced oranges on it and fold or roll the omelet. 
Serve very hot. 

Parisian Orange Omelet. 

Take the whites and the yolks of four eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, very thoroughly. Tothe yolks add three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, not more than a pinch of baking powder, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, four of milk, one tablespoonful of 
orange juice. Pour into a heated saucepan, then the 
whites, fry rapidly, fold, serve very hot with raspberry 


jam. A delightful luncheon dish. 
Orange Salad. 

Slice five oranges, sprinkle over them pulverized sugar. 
To the orange juice add one tablespoonful of brandy or 
sherry. Keep on ice until very cold, then pour over 
the oranges. 

Tutti Frutti Salad. 

One-half of a pound of figs, cut fine; one-quarter of 
a pound of stoned dates, four oranges, cut into small 
slices; one cupful of canned strawberries, one cupful of 
canned pineapple, the juice of one lemon, three or fout 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one cupful of sherry. 
Orange Shortcake. 

To make a rich shortcake, pare half a dozen of oranges 
removing the seeds and white pit and sprinkling a cupful 
of white sugar on them. Spread the oranges generously 
between the layers and on top, after the fashion of 
shortcakes. 

Orange Pie. 

Beat one tablespoonful of butter and one cupful of 
sugar to a neat cream. Then to four eggs well beaten 
add the butter and sugar, three tablespoonfuls of grated 
rind and the juice of two oranges. If sweet oranges are 
used, add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice; now half a 
pint of whipped cream. Bake it either with one crust (in 
a medium-heated oven), and add a meringue and brown 
very lightly, or make two crusts. 

Orange Souffle. 

First peel and slice six oranges. Arrange in layers ina 
fruit dish, sprinkling with sugar. Pour a custard over 
them, add a dainty meringue and finally a few candied 
violets scattered over it, making a very artistic dish. 
Orange Layer Cake. 

Three-quarters of a cupful of granulated sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, the yolks of three eggs, 
one half of a cupful of milk, one and one-third cupfuls of 
flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Orange Filling. 

Scald one cupful of milk, thicken with two tablespoon- 

fuls of cornstarch dissolved in cold milk. Stir until 
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smooth and thick. Add the yolks of two eggs, well 
beaten, and three tablespoonfuls of sugar: when cool, the 
juice and grated rind of an orange. 


Aunt Katherine’s recipe for delicious orange 
marmalade. 
Orange Marmalade. 
** Allow three lemons to a dozen oranges. Prepare the 
ranges by removing the seeds and pulp and quartering. 
| ‘lace the rinds in cold salt water for twelve hours. Then 
oilin clear water until soft, when skim out and pound 
a mortar. Return to the sirup in which they were 
oiled, add the juice and pulp of the oranges, the juice of 
ie lemons and one and three-fourths pounds of granu- 
ited sugar to one pound. Boil one-half hour, stirring 
onstantly, pour into jelly glasses and cover with 
paraffine.” 
And her jelly is another very attractive dish. 
Jelly. 
‘Pour two tablespoonfuls of water over one-third of a 
ox of gelatine. Halve three sour oranges, remove the 
eeds, press out the juice. Put the gelatine into an agate 
aucepan. If there is not a pint of the orange juice, add 
ifficient boiling water. Add this to the gelatine, when 
t is dissolved, boil quickly. Add orange peel, stir in 
ne and one-half cupfuls of sugar, strain into a mould and 
keep on ice twelve hours.” 
Orange Sauce. 
[wo cupfuls of water, thickened with a tablespoonful 
cornstarch. Boil the water, stir, cook. The other 
ngredients are the juices of two oranges, two tablespoon- 
lsof grated rind, a teaspoonful of butter and one cupful 
i sugar. 
Orange Sherbet. 
Peel and cut up six oranges, add the juice of three 
lemons and strain. Mix thoroughly with one-half a gallon 
f cold water, then the well-beaten whites of three 
egs. Freeze 
New York Water Ice. 
lake the juices of one lemon and five large oranges, 
wo cupfuls of powdered sugar, a quart of water, one 
tablespoonful of orange juice, one tablespoonful of sherry, 
lix these carefully, then strain and add a cupful of sweet 
eam and freeze. Add meringue of two eggs (whites 
nly), and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Orange Ice Cream. 
Mix the following in a double boiler: The juices of 
ve large oranges, one and three-fourths cupfuls of pow- 
ered sugar, yolks of eight eggs, the usual *‘ pinch of 
lt,” three cupfuls of cream. Stir over the fire a few 
inutes only, strain and freeze. 
iced Oranges. 
Pare the fruit, remove the white skin, quarter them, 
ip in beaten whites of eggs, next in powdered sugar. 
Repeat several times. 


—Adele K. Johnson. 
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BRIEF REMARKS BY THE WAY 

A great mark is soonest hit. 

Birchen twigs break no ribs. 

An ill stake standeth longest. 

Trade is the mother of money. 


He that lives long suffers much. 
A cracked bell can never sound well. 
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IN AFTER YEARS. 


My brow is but the register 
Of youth’s and joy’s decline; 

I would not read such record too 
Deep graven upon thine. 

I would not see how rudely Time 
Hath dealt with all thy store 

Of bloom and promise—’tis enough 
To know the harvest’s o’er. 

I would not that one glance to-day, 
One glance through clouds and tears, 

Should mar the image in my soul 
That love hath shrined for years. 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
LACES AND THEIR CARE. 
Some of the Responsibilities of their Possessor. 

\s HE fortunate possessor of 
‘rare and beautiful laces has 
t not-only a source of just 
pride for herself and family, 
but also a cause for deep 
anxiety and grave responsi- 
bility. How shall she care 
for the precious articles? 
How shall they be cleansed 
when in need of that proc- 
ess—on the assumption that 
everything worn or used 
sooner or later needs reno- 
vation and cleansing. Because old yellow lace is 
rare and valuable, it by no means follows that we are 
to allow discoloration from neglect—and shall we 
say, dirt? 

It isa mistaken idea to suppose that lace must 
never be washed, especially if fine and valuable. 
When properly treated, it is not injured by the wash- 
ing, but is preserved by being kept clean. None the 
less, it has been very well said that the washing of 
lace is an art. Here is one method, which may serve 
by way of suggestion: ‘Make a lather of tepid 
water and fine soap, and squeeze the lace in it, re- 
peatedly. Do not rub it, but be very careful and 
squeeze it until it seems perfectly clean. Change 
the lather if necessary ; then rinse it several times in 
clear water. Wrap a large bottle closely in white 
flannel, and sew tightly over the flannel a piece of 
soft linen or cotton. Then wind the lace about the 
bottle, taking care that it is smoothly laid, and stand 
the bottle in the air to dry. Do not stand it in the 
hot sun, and never dry it bya fire. If it is desired to 
have a yellow tint to the lace, dip it in a cup of black 
coffee, and squeeze it up and down, and dry again 
as before. This is a practical, sure way of washing 
fine laces—old point and point applique, Honiton and 
thread laces. Old heirlooms can be safely washed 
in this way. Do not put soap directly on the lace at 
all; just the lather will suffice.” 

Another method, which finds favor for small pieces, 
is to cover a bottle with white flannel and tack the 
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lace upon it, laying it quite straight and fastening 
every little point. Squeeze the bottle in lukewarm 
suds until the lace is clean, and rinse by squeezing 
the bottle through clear, lukewarm water. Dry it in 
the sun. When dry, dip the bottle and all in starch, 
put a wrapping of cambric about it, and let it lie in the 
open air. Untack the lace and shake it out. A little 
tea or coffee in the rinsing water will give a desirable 
yellow tinge. Black lace may be cleaned in the same 
way, substituting ammonia for the soap. 

Madame Modjeska, one of the greatest lace col- 
lectors in the world, is said to clean delicate white 
laces with calcined magnesia, after this manner: 
Sprinkle the magnesia thickly upon both sides of the 
lace. Lay it on a sheet of heavy writing paper, place 
a second sheet over it, and put it away within the 
leaves of a thick and heavy book for four or five 
days Then shake off the powder and the lace will 
be found to be clean. 

Very fine or delicate laces are easily cleaned by 
the use of benzine or naphtha; but as both of these 
articles are very inflammable, great care should be 
exercised in their use, and it is much safer to perform 
all operations in an apartment where there is no open 
light or fire. Baste the lace smoothly on a larger 
piece of thin muslin. Put the naphtha in a bowl, 
move the lace about in it, and work it rapidly up and 
down. If the naphtha becomes dirty, take a fresh 
bowl with a new supply. Dip it gently up and dowr, 
keeping the lace on the under side, until it is per- 
fectly clean. Uponaclean table, stretch the cloth on 
which the lace is basted, with the lace uppermost, and 
make it secure with a few small tacks or pins. This 
should be placed in a room where no dust will fall, 
and allowed to remain all day. The drying will take 
but a short time, but the day’s airing is necessary in 
order to dissipate the odor of the naphtha or benzine 
—the process is similar with either of these agents. 
If the naphtha is set aside for a few hours, the dirt 
will settle to the bottom, and the clear liquid can be 
decanted for future use. 

Where the fine lace is old and demoralized, so that 
it will bear only the gentlest of treatment, it may be 
pinned smooth upon a flannel-covered board, satu- 
rated with benzine, and pressed with a soft napkin. 
It is then allowed, without removal, to dry as above 
indicated. Made-up laces, like collars, handker- 
chiefs, caps, and the like, may be put into a glass or 
earthenware vessel of adequate capacity, and gen- 
erously covered with benzine. Whirl them about 
rapidly, squeeze gently, drop into a clean vessel and 
pour on a fresh supply of the fluid. This treatment 
will remove every particle of dirt, without in any 
degree diminishing the antique yellow hue or shrink- 
ing the mesh—results which every householder will 
be anxious to avoid. 

Just here another suggestion seems in order. 
When point lace is purchased, it is quite likely to be 
“doctored” with powdered white lead. This is put 
on in case of any soiling of the thread in the process 
of manufacture, as the lace is never washed before 


its sale. Now this white lead is not only poisonous, 
but is liable to become discolored by gas, sea air, or 
many other influences. This loading, and the soiling 
which it conceals, may be safely removed by the use 
of benzine or naphtha. After treating the new lace 
as above indicated, pin it smoothly upon a linen- 
covered board, and place it in the sunshine for six 
hours. It may be whitened, if a pure white is desired, 
by leaving it at night so that the dew will fall upon 
it, and exposing to the sun during the day. This 
may profitably be carried on for a week. 

Alcohol may also be used in the cleansing of fine 
laces, much as benzine is employed, placing a 
quantity in a bowl and immersing the lace. This is 
often preferred, as the odor is by no means so dis- 
agreeable, nor is the danger of ignition so great; 
but a somewhat longer time is required to attain a 
like result. 

It will be of interest to quote the report of a high 
authority, that laces have never been more fashion- 
able than they now are, and the woman who has rare 
old pieces which* have been acquired or inherited is 
to be congratulated. But others need not mourn “as 
those without hope.” The lace industry has been 
so successfully revived in France and Belgium that 
the best of the old designs are reproduced to perfec- 
tion. The modern laces do not cost quite so much 
as they did in olden times, though some flounces are 
reported to be sold at the very respectable figure of 
$400 a yard. 

From laces to be worn to lace curtains, is but a 
step; yet it opens a large and important new field. 
Curtains are certain to become dusty and soiled, no 
matter how great attention is given them. They 
must be cleansed, as it is out of the question for 
most people, to provide a fresh supply each season. 
There are many establishments which make “a 
specialty of curtain work;” but with no disparage- 
ment of their intentions it may be pretty safely 
assumed that for fine goods it will be safer and more 
satisfactory to have the work performed on the 
premises and under the immediate supervision of 
the mistress. Suggestions are always in order, as 
they may furnish the secret for overcoming some of 
the difficulties encountered in practical experience. 

As soon as the curtains have been taken down, 
they should be well but carefully shaken, in order to 
remove all loose dust. Then the hooks or other 
fastenings are to be taken off, and the basting 
threads—if any have been employed to hoid the 
curtains in position—should be carefully removed. 
The first thing is then to look for any stains, as from 
iron rust, and if found to attend to their removal. 
At this stage they are susceptible of treatment, but 
after being plunged into water will be found indelible. 

If stains of iron rust are found, place them over 
earthen plates, moisten them slightly, and sprinkle 
with salts of lemon, which should be well rubbed in 
with a bone or wooden spatula. When the stains 
have disappeared, the places should be thoroughly 
rinsed with warm water, in order to remove the acid. 
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‘This salt is also known as binoxalate of potash, and 
is a deadly poison, so that it must be used with 
great care. 

Sometimes mildew stains are found upon curtains 
which have hung in damp apartments, and will re- 
guire a different treatment. These should first be 
thoroughly brushed: then they are to be sprinkled 
with common salt, followed by powdered chalk, and 

nally moistened with clean cold water. They are 

1en exposed to the air for drying, and the process 
uay require two or three repetitions, before the spots 
will be wholly removed. 

These preliminaries having had attention, the cur- 
tains should be submerged in coid soft water for some 
ten or twelve hours, then squeezed out and put into 
jean water, this process being repeated till no more 
dirt can be extracted in that way. A half table- 
spoonful of ammonia to each pailful of water will as- 
sist the work materially. Next the curtains are to be 
placed in a tub of warm water, containing a little am- 
monia and plenty of pure soap, finely shaved. In 
this they should be well stirred about, but rubbing 
must be avoided, as it is likely to break the threads. 
lhey may be passed through a clothes wringer; but 
t must be done with the greatest of care, and under 
ght pressure. 

If boiling is found necessary, as is sometimes the 
case when the articles are seriously discolored, one 
good way is to place them loosely in a large white 
muslin bag, which will reduce very much the danger 
of injury to the fabric. It scarcely needs be said that 
they should be boiled in entirely clean water, and the 
safest and best way is totreat them alone. ‘This will 
still further reduce the chances of injury, and avoid 
the possible dirt and stain from other articles. I'wenty 
minutes ought under these conditions to be a long 
enough time to boil. The bag is then lifted out of 
the boiler and drained, the curtains are taken out 
and rinsed in clean lukewarm water. When the soap 
has been entirely removed, they should be carefully 
squeezed and passed through water which has been 
given a moderate tinge of blue, in order to counteract 
any tendency to yellowness. _They are again squeezed 
as dry as possible, and are dried by hanging in the 
sun, in a place free from wind or dust. 

The operation of starching—and curtains require 
starch—is a delicate one. Where the curtains are to 
be ironed, raw starch is recommended ; but cooked 
starch is preferable with frame drying. For the raw 
starch, a tablespoonful of powdered borax should be 
thoroughly mingled with each pound of starch, and 
the whole dissolved in cold water to the consistency 
of thin milk. With this the curtains are carefully 
and evenly saturated. . The surplus may be squeezed 
out with the hands, or the rubber rolls may be em- 
ployed, under the same care as before. The curtains 
are then rolled down smoothly in clean cloths and 
are left for several hours. 

If a tint is to be given the curtain, it should be 
done in the starch. Dark shades are given by the 
use of coffee, and a distinctively yellow by saffron, 
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but the color should be tested before the immersion 
of the curtains. If coffee is used it should be so 
thoroughly filtered that there can be no possibility of 
any grounds remaining in the solution. 

Like all other processes, ironing must be conducted 
with great care, or the result will be—to say the least 
—unsatisfactory. ‘The irons must be heated to a 
nicety, and only just hot enough to do the work well. 
It is recommended that before beginning operations 
the face of the iron be rubbed over with a bit of pure 
white wax, the surplus being carefully removed by 
passing the iron over a rough, dry cloth. The boara 
or table used should be wide enough to permit of 
ironing the entire width of the curtain at one time, 
and where it is very wide two persons, if skilled, may 
advantageously work together. After the ironing is 
finished, the curtains may be lightly folded—avoid- 
ing anything approaching a crease—and when dry 
and hardened they are ready for hanging. 

3ut not all curtains are to be subjected to the iron, 
and those which are to be frame-dried should be 
treated with cooked starch. For this the ingredients 
are the same as for the raw starch, and the solution 
is first made by the addition of cold water. After 
the starch has been smoothly dissolved, boiling water 
is added until the consistency of thick cream is 
attained. If a curtain frame is not attainable, the 
sheet or muslin upon which the curtain is to be 
pinned may be stretched on the floor of a carpeted, 
unused room. As soon as the curtain has been freed 
from the surplus starch, it is smoothed upon this 
muslin backing and carefully pinned at every point. 
Care must be taken again, not to unevenly stretch 
the curtain, since in its moist condition it might very 
easily be drawn out of shape and irretrievably ruined. 
If a frame is used the curtains may be dried out 
of doors in the sunlight; but if the floor of a spare 
room does service, they must be left in place and 
tenderly protected, until the drying is accomplished. 
Before attempting to take them up, it must be made 
certain that every pin has been removed, otherwise a 


fatal rent may occur. 
—A Lover of Fine Laces. 
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ONCE SAID AND WORTH REPEATING. 


A flow of words is no proof of wisdom. 

If the counsel be good, no matter who gave it. 
The first step to virtue is to love virtue in another. 
Corn is not to be gathered in the blade, but the ear. 


He can never be God’s martyr, that is the devil's: 
servant. 


Better a little fire to warm us, than a great one to: 
burn jus. 


Though poverty may bring sorrow, riches create 
inquietude. 


When either side grows warm with argument, the wisest 
man gives over first. 
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THE COMFORT OF THE SKIES. 


In the varied moods of nature, 
There is peace for heart and eyes, 

As in the dawn’s rosy waking, 
And the sunset's golden dyes; 

But my soul shall seek, in sorrow, 
The comfort of the skies. 

I hold within those starry realms, 
That we most clearly find, 

The proof of His creative powers, 
The greatness of His mind, 

The order that His genius wrought 
From chaos void and blind. 

How vast the plan of mghty suns 
That burn forever bright! 

And the countless throngs of worlds 
That seek their warmth and light ; 

And O the grandeur of the law 
That gives us day and night! 

A joyous boon it is, and sweet, - 
To watch a midnight dim, 

The caravans of God go by— 
With silent songs of Him, 

And dream they catch the music from 
The hidden cherubim ! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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A DRAWING OF TEA, 

And a Fresh Cup of Coffee. 

EYOND question, the great 
secret of making a palatable 
cup of tea lies in getting a right 
start. This is true of a great 
many branches of the culinary 
art, but nowhere more so than in 
the preparation of this well-nigh 
universal beverage. And the 
first important element in this 
case is boiling water; not water 
which is merely warm, or cold 
water which may, after due 
effort, be brought to the boiling 

= point, but that which is already 
briskly bubbling. It might be claimed that the selec- 
lion of a proper brand of tea was an earlier essential 
than that of the boiling water; but it is a fact that 
rightly treated tea leaves of even an inferior quality 
yield a beverage inestimably superior to that of much 
more pretentious grades, spoiled in the treatment. 

A good measure for making tea is to allow one tea- 
spoonful of the leaves for each cup, and one for the 
pot. The pot used should be no larger than is re- 
quired for the amount of tea to be made, since 
nothing appears more out of keeping in a table ser- 
vice than a teapot much too large for the duty it has 
to perform. This small pot should be well rinsed 
and scalded, the tea leaves should be put in at once, 
while the pot is still steaming, and the whole should 
be set for a minute upon the stove or range, until 
thoroughly heated. Then the boiling water should 


be poured over, and the pot be set back to gradually 
cool while the infusion takes place. The tea is then 
ready to serve, and while it should be distinctively 
hot, and not merely warm, no one wishes to even sip 
a liquid which remains at the boiling point. This 
matter of comparative heat is a very important one 
in the matter of tea-making anc tea-drinking. 

Another and very pretty way of making tea is to 
dispense with the teapot altogether, shocking as the 
suggestion might have seemed to our grandmothers. 
In this process, have the cups warm, and into each 
put a teaspoonful of medium quality tea. (It will be 
understood in all cases that if the tea is of extra 
quality and very fine, closely rolled make, a little less 
should be used, and where the leaves are large and 
coarse, so that they lie loosely, a little more in bulk 
will give the right degree of strength.) Fill the cup 
nearly to the brim with boiling water, and as soon as 
it has cooled sufficiently to sip, the decoction will be 
at its best. 

Whatever is to be done in preparing other bever- 
ages, tea should never be boiled. There is a hygienic 
reason for this, apart from the gustatory one, em- 
bodied in the old couplet that ‘‘tea boiled is tea 
spoiled.” Long boiling, or in fact boiling at all, does 
spoil the tea. How and why? The science of the 
chemist has shown us that among the various princi- 
ples or constituents of the tea leaf, tannin holds a 
prominent place. Now tannin is not a nice thing for 
the human stomach, because our stomachs are not 
usually ready to be made into leather, and that is the 
province of this chemical agent. 

But just here another fact comes in to relieve the 
situation. Not all of the eiements combined in the 
tea leaf are equally soluble. Those which are pleas- 
ing to the human palate, and which give to the cup 
its cheering effect, are very easily extracted. Tannin 
does not readily yield up its essential principle, and 
requires a long immersion in water at the boiling 
point before any considerable tannin strength is ex- 
tracted. Consequently, by pouring boiling water 
upon the tea and allowing it to gradually cool we get 
the very best beverage with the minimum of delete- 
rious solution; while continued steeping or boiling 
produces something quite unfit to take into the sys- 
tem. Many a woman mistakenly accuses herself of 
waste if she does not “get out all of the strength” 
in her tea; but the fact is that the “strength” which 
is supposed to lie in the bitter, astringent taste of the 
beverage is not “strength” of the tea at all, but a 
foreign element, inimical to the human stomach, 
nerves, and brain. Better by far that all of this 
should be wasted, for waste of this sort is in fact 
true economy. 

Heve is found the explanation of the radical dif- 
ference between the charming tea of the capable 
housewife, and the nauseating concoctions too often 
encountered in restaurants and other public places, 
where “the tea boiler” is filled in the morning and 
allowed to remain in active service all through the 
day, being kept at or near boiling heat for hours in 
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succession. Tea made in this way is unfit to drink ; 
hut if one is restricted to a choice of evils, it is better 
to take thé black tea, when that is to be had, not only 
because there is a smaller proportion of tannin in the 
black tea, but because the green tea is more suscep- 
tible to adulteration and “doctoring.” Nearly all of 
the artifices by which a poor tea is palmed off for 
something better make use of poisonous substances ; 
nd though the quantity employed may be almost 
infinitesimal, it is a very good plan not to mingle 
,oisons with our food and drink if it can be avoided. 
In China, as we are often told, and as we may 
eadily believe, since China is the home of the tea 
ant, the secret of making delectable tea has de- 
eloped toa perfection nowhere else attained. Their 
nethod carries the point of caution much farther 
an any of those in common practice in this country. 
hey pour the boiling water into a cup, and drop into 
the required amount of tea leaves. As soon as 
vese sink to the bottom of the cup, which is in a few 
conds, they decant the clear liquid and throw away 
e spent leaves, thus guarding against the possi- 
lity of a tannin solution. 
If we are to have instruction in tea-making from 
available sources, the Russian system or fashion 
ould not be passed over They have a style of 
heir own, which does not differ so much in the 
making as in the flavoring and the method of serving. 
in the first place, their tea is rinsed by dropping the 
‘aves into a fine strainer, through which a small 
uantity of boiling water is poured. This removes 
| dust and foreign substances, without taking out 
he active qualities of the tea. Three teaspoonfuls 
f the leaves are then put into the teapot, and a pint 
of boiling water is poured over them. The whole is 
-ept hot for ten minutes. Then a Jemon is cut in 
ices and placed in a pitcher, the hot tea being 
soured over it and sweetened with sugar to the taste. 
The beverage is allowed to become cold, and is 
rved in glasses with cracked ice. It is considered 
lelightful. 


A FRESH CUP OF COFFEE, 


Americans are a coffee drinking people, though not 
by any means the most inveterate, as has sometimes 
been declared. Statistics—those dreadful conjuga- 
‘ions of figures which are used for proving all manner 

things, good and bad—show that the Dutch are 
the greatest coffee-drinkers in the world, using annu- 
ily twenty-one pounds for each man, woman and 
child in Holland. The Danes and Belgians, their 
near neighbors, come next, with an annual con- 
sumption of 13 8 pounds each. What may be called 
he coffee-drinking center of the world is therefore a 
small area in the northern central portion of Europe. 
Our own country comes next, with a consumption of 
7.61 pounds a head. 

Well, that is enough, considering the kind of stuff 
which so many persons drink under the name of 
coffee. There is a great deal of declamation on the 
part of medical practitioners and others against the 


use of this beverage. We suppose this must be 
partly because medical men are said to have opposed 
its introduction into Europe, a few centuries ago 
—and the notions of the professions, in some respects, 
do not change in advance of their text-books. Some 
of these criticisms seem to be infused with intelli- 
gence, while others essentially lack that quality. 

On the other hand, we may not all go to the ex- 
treme of Dr. Bossy, a famous physician of Havre, 
who at the age of one hundred years was asked if he 
used coffee. “Do I use coffee?” he replied. “ It is 
my passion! When I was in the colonial service I 
used to drink forty cups a day! Coffee is not a 
poison, as some doctors pretend. Why, I have a 
splendid appetite and an excellent digestion. I have 
never even lost a tooth.” 

Another Frenchman, no less than Balzac, the 
author, wrote more than seventy years ago: “ This 
coffee falls into your stomach. Then you are agi- 
tated ; ideas come forth like battalions of the Grand 
Army on the field of battle and the conflict com- 
mences. Memories of the past come on a charge: 
information is deployed; the light cavalry of com- 
parison falls into a magnificent gallop; the artillery 
of logic lumbers along with its powder and sharp- 
shooters, and these figures arrange themselves as the 
paper is covered with ink, for the struggle com- 
mences and finishes in a black torrent like the battle 
with black powder.” All may not indulge in Balzac’s 
military imaginings, which were perhaps pardonable 
a few years after the terrible European convulsions 
which closed at Waterloo; but it is equally certain 
that to many a weary and sinking body of humble, 
everyday men and women, this agency has come as 
a blessed reviving ministrant. 

How, then, shall this desirable beverage be pre- 
pared? There are numerous methods of more or 
less pretension, some of which have apparatus espe- 
cially designed for their consummation, but with 
these it is not the intention to meddle at the present 
time. What is wanted is a system which every one 
can use, securing results which shall be a satisfaction 
to the person, and a pleasure to all who partake of 
the resulting draught. 

Epicures have contended that in order to obtain 
the best results it is desirable that all coffee shall be 
freshly roasted and ground,—one writer going to the 
extreme position that all of this should take place 
within the half-hour preceding the meal at which the 
drink is to be served. Manifestly this is in most 
cases utterly impracticable. It may be quite pos- 
sible to do the grinding just before the coffee is to be 
used. Many families do this, and the plan is to be 
commended. But after all, the great majority of 
people must content themselves with having the ber- 
ries ground whenever a fresh supply of a pound, more 
or less, is purchased, and if the ground coffee is kept 
in a tin case, well covered, it will retain a reasonable 
degree of its aroma for a long time. 

In making the coffee a plan similar to that to be 
pursued in making tea is advised, with the distinction 
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that instead of a teaspoonful to the cup, as in making 
tea, a tablespoonful of coffee is to be used, and there 
is the same overplus—‘“‘a tablespoonful for the pot.” 
The ordinary coffeepot will answer quite well, and 
it is not very material of what metal it is made; 
while there should be an adequate supply of boil- 
ing water. 

Armed with these materials and supplies, the house- 
wife begins operations. A very good method is thus 
described: ‘“ Wet the ground coffee with cold water, 
and if convenient crush up with it two or three egg- 
shells, containing a little albumen. Have the water 
boiling, and, placing the pot on a bed of coals or on 
top of the stove, pour the boiling water over the wet 
grounds. Let the infusion rise in the pot for a mo- 
ment, stir it down, remove from the source of heat, 
y add a tablespoonful of cold water, and presto! you 
have a pot of brilliantly clear, fragrant coffee, good 
enough for anybody.” 

Another method, quite satisfactorily pursued by 
many makers of a good quality of the beverage, con- 
sists in putting into the coffee pot a small quantity of 
water, which may be cold or nearly so. or it may be 
quite warm. Into this put the requisite amount of 
ground coffee, place over the fire and allow it to boil 
for afew minutes. Then add boiling water to give 
the volume desired, let it boil up again for a moment, 
clear with a dash of cold water, and the result will 
be found very pleasing. 

It is the fashion in America and in most countries 
of Europe to serve a clear fluid, and that which is 
“muddy” with the unsettled dregs is looked upon 
with a sense of disgust. In Greece, Turkey, and 
Arabia, however, the coffee is never allowed to settle, 
but grounds and all are swallowed with gusto. It 
takes a time for the western palate to get accus- 
tomed to this sort of mixture, but it is reported as 
not disagreeable after the “taste” has been culti- 
vated. One of the methods of making in Greece is 
thus given: Two spoonfuls of coffee and one of very 
fine sugar are placed in a little brass saucepan, and a 
small cupful of boiling water is poured over. This 
is heated over a charcoal fire till a light foam gathers 
on the surface; the mixture is then poured, a third 
at a time, into the cup, the saucepan being replaced 
on the fire on each occasion, in order that the proper 
heat and mingling of the ingredients may be main- 
tained. The whole process requires no more than 
two minutes, and the attention given is not nearly so 
much as might seem from a reading of the recipe. 

The beverage thus prepared is found very gratify- 
ing to the user, but it is certainly in order to doubt 
the advisability of taking into the stomach such a 
quantity of hard, innutritious foreign matter as must 
be thus conveyed. At any rate, we shall continue to 
prefer our own way, according to the people of the 
Orient their entire right to prepare and drink their 
coffee as seems to them most delectable. 

Properly made, at the happy mean between insipid 
weakness and demoralizing over-strength, and used 
in moderation, as all other good things of life should 


be used, coffee, like tea, is a boon of inestimable 
benefit to the human race. It cheers and soothes the 
mind, rests the weary muscles, relaxes the troubled 
brain, while it gently stimulates the physical forces 
to repair the wasted energy, and to gather strength 
for further effort and accomplishment. It does not 
require learned investigation or scientific knowledge 
to establish this fact ; our own experience and obser- 
vation confirm the theory, which is in no sense 
rendered the less true because in isolated cases 
excess may bring harm, or abnormal constitutional 
conditions forbid the use, as is often the case with 
the most common and generally useful articles of 


food and drink. 
—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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BURNED ITSELF OUT IN GLORY. 


At the end of a lovely autumn day, 
Just on the edge of even, 

The God of Day rode down the way 
That leads from earth to heaven. 
From a cloudless sky, far up on high, 

With angel song and story, 
A wave of golden flame swept by, 
And Burned Itself Out in Glory. 


While riding down the western sky, 
In a chariot of splendor glowing, 
Light shadings temptingly drew nigh, 
Followed by a freer flowing 
Of the garments of the Queen of Night, 
With darkening brow and hoary, 
To gaze upon the gorgeous sight 
That Burned Itself Out in Glory. 


Until deepening shadows came apace, 
And Mother Earth was shrouded 

In ether mantle trimmed with lace, 
In fleecy folds unclouded, 

While the electric car kept on its way, 
Down a flaming sky and gory, 

And the handmaids of the God of Day 
Passed to a sea of molten glory. 


Then when the lamps of night came out, 
And each were slowly lighted, 
That wayfarers wandering about 
Might not become benighted, 
Until the heavens were all aglow, 
With heavenly reflection, 
Of assurance from a starry flow 
Of promised resurrection 


That day will ever succeed day, 
With night-time in its turning, 
Dawn after darkness on the way 
To realms of glorious burning. 
God’s fiat said, “‘ Let there be light,” 
And light for now and ever, 
Alternating light with night, 
Forever and forever. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


THE MOST valuable fur is that of the sea otter. One 
thousand dollars has been paid for a single skin of this 
animal not more than two yards long by three-quarters of 
a yard wide. 
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LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


Its Joys and Sorrows. 


E read with much interest recently, 
in a popular domestic magazine, 
the pleasantly told story of a young 
enthusiast on the subject of light 
housekeeping. We followed with 
breathless attention the account of 

her purchase of four pounds of beefsteak which she 
put away, still in its paper wrapping, in a close cup- 
board and the next morning tried to eat by way of 
enance. 

We nearly wept for joy, when the author consider- 
itely had a friend of the misguided young woman 
happen in just in season to prevent the initial at- 
empt at such heroic self-sacrifice, and we heartily 
ympathized with the heroine’s dismay at having to 
ay one dollar and fifty cents for her four pounds of 
steak, and incidentally rejoiced that our lines were 
not cast in places, however pleasant, where beefsteak 
was thirty-seven and a half cents per pound! 

One may not be as hopelessly unpractical as the 
veroine of this story, and still encounter many and 
eal difficulties in trying to do light housekeeping. 

A person who is absent-minded should beware, 
also an untidy one. A light touch, dainty dexterity 
in cooking processes, a careful attention to small 
details, ingenuity in finding places for things, orderli- 
ness and precision in keeping them there—all these 
ire absolutely essential. 

[he woman with aggressive elbows, who makes a 
nervous dive for this thing, a flea-like hop for that ; 
vhose skirts sweep away everything within a radius 
f six feet; who cannot be in the room with stove 
blacking without decorating her nose or cheek with 
. streak of it, and whose hands and wrists are per- 
petually scarred with burns from the oven door; this 
sort of woman should never attempt light housekeep- 
ng if she wishes to preserve her reason. 

On the other hand, the woman who cannot so far 
depart from the traditions of her ‘“ fore-mothers” 
as to keep her carving knife, can opener, kitchen 
spoons and such small articles in one of her sewing 
machine drawers if need be, and make equally in- 
congruous disposal of other minor articles of house- 
hold use, would fail to appreciate its joys and would 
find its undoubted inconveniences real sorrows. 

A philosophical spirit is necessary, and absolute 
‘reedom from the iron-bound traditions of one’s early 
bringing up, and from that sort of primness found in 
people of both sexes, but for want of a better name 
called “ old maidishness.”’ 

To such people every step of the independent, 
happy-go-lucky way, so flowery to those of us who 
are light housekeeping enthusiasts, would be thorny 
ndeed. It would be cruelty to ask that they try it. 
Indeed, right here let me suggest, “ No attempts 
at making converts.” Light housekeeping is like 
olives, a sea voyage, or your neighbor’s religion—you 


course. But 7 you really like it, there is something 
very fascinating about its irregular methods. You 
positively enjoy its necessary makeshifts if you once 
get into the spirit of the thing. You luxuriate in the 
thought that the innocent-looking closet in your 
pretty desk contains a lamp stove, two cans holding 
respectively tea and coffee, and hung upon hooks 
around its sides, two tiny agate ware saucepans, a 
milk can and a wire broiler. 

The writer has just such a desk. Behind a pretty 
silk drapery at the left of the closet just mentioned, 
are two deep shelves holding pretty china, a tray of 
spoons and a cracker jar. Two drawers above these 
receptacles and directly below the drop-front of the 
desk, hold, the one napkins, the other tablecloths 
and silver. (The rest of the desk is, the reader may 
be glad to know, devoted to its legitimate uses.) 

This china closet arrangement, being on the 
“ground floor” so to speak, has its disadvantages. 
It is necessary to carefully dust each article before 
using, no matter how spotless it may appear, a silk 
drapery not being absolutely dust proof. 

It is astonishing how daintily one can entertain 
with only the conveniences of light housekeeping at 
hand. It is only important not to attempt too much. 
A dinner is not to be thought of, of course, in such 
close quarters, but a luncheon or a chafing dish sup- 
per may be very successfully managed. 

With a single burner lamp stove and a chafing 
dish one can easily, by taking thought beforehand, 
prepare, with no awkwardness or confusion, a menu 
like the following, which has been successfully tried 
and is capable of numerous variations : 


Creamed Oysters. (Or Chicken.) 
Pickles. Olives. Celery. (Or Radishes in their season.) 
Banquet Wafers. Saltines. 
Caramel Custard. Cake. 


Coffee or Chocolate. 


It is better, if living in only two rooms (which is 
about the usual allowance of space for the light 
housekeeper, who is generally a single woman of 
moderate means), to entertain one’s friends by in- 
stallments—having, for instance, only four at a time, 
being careful to choose those who are sure to enjoy 
each other’s society. It is also important, since the 
menu must consist of a limited number of dishes, to 
choose them very carefully with reference to the taste 
of your three or four guests. 

Do not, for example, make it a Barmecide feast for 
your friend who is dyspeptic, by having “ Lobster 
ala Newberg,” or “ Welsh rarebit,” for the piece de 
resistance. Creamed oysters, cooked in your chafing 
dish, with “real” cream, salt and pepper and no but- 
ter, will be delicious to the palate of the greatest epi- 
cure among your friends, and delicate enough not to 
be a stumbling block to the poor dyspeptic, who can 
take or reject the rest of the menu as he sees fit, but 
will be spared the awkwardness of sitting with his 
untasted food before him, or eating with fear and 
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trembling what he feels sure will disagree with him 
later. Have your rarebit or lobster, then, if those 
chance to be the dishes on which you specially plume 
yourself, on some occasion when your guests are all 
people whose digestive apparatus is warranted to 
stand wear! 

“Of making many (cook) books there is no end,” 
otherwise the writer would venture to prepare one 
“For light housekeepers only.” It should contain 
only such dishes as could be cooked in a chafing 
dish or on asingle burner stove. Everything requir- 
ing cumbrous cooking arrangements should be rigor- 
ously excluded from its list, the secret of enjoyable 
light housekeeping consisting, in the writer’s opinion, 
in the greatest economy of space and time that is 
compatible with the production of a menu that is 
both nourishing and attractive. 

So much for the joys of light housekeeping. //as 
it any sorrows? Looking back over an experience of 
several years, the writer can recall no episode deserv- 
ing any such serious mention. Occasional annoy- 
ances, the accidents that will happen in “the best of 
families!""—these make up the sum and substance 
of the argument against this mode of living. Of 
what account are they balanced in the scale opposite 
the “home feeling,” the independence, the real “ joy 
of living,” possible to the girl bachelor with her tiny 
suite of rooms and her chafing dish ? 

— Helen A. Morton. 
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WHITE WOOL MATS 


HEEPSKIN rugs, when snowy and clean, are 
decorative, but when soiled are a positive 
eyesore. 

The professional cleaner will charge you 
considerable for cleansing them, but this expense is 
wholly unnecessary, as they may be cleansed at home 
with but little trouble. 

They must not be washed in a tub as an ordinary 
rug, for they are ruined if the skin side is wet; for 
this reason tack the rug upon the side of a barrel, 
and (unless your sink is very large) it will be 
necessary to do the work upon the porch or down 
cellar, where the drippings will cause no damage. 
Have a pail of warm water, a package of pearline, and 
a stiff scrubbing brush at hand: sprinkle pearline 
over the wool, dip your brush and scrub it vigorously, 
going over the whole surface until the dirt has been 
thoroughly loosened, after which pour on several 
pailfuls of clear warm water, using the brush at the 
same time, until the wool is thoroughly rinsed. 

Use a clean curry comb while it is drying, and 
when quite dry the rug will be snowy and fluffy. 

Remove the tacks and the rear side will be found 
perfectly dry, the convex surface of the barrel causing 
all the water to shed. 

Of course, care should be used that the mat be 
whipped free from dust and all rips mended 


beforehand. 
—Mrs./. W. Wheeler. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BAPTISM OF GREAT SORROW. 
We walk the ways of worldly life, 
Yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 
With hope for strength to bear the strife 
Of a Baptism of Great Sorrow. 


The lamps of faith and hope swing out 
O’er the path of human making, 

Where methods come and go about 
To keep dear hearts from breaking. 


Hope comes to the realms of household life, 
With the flag of effort flying, 

But with details full of strain and strife, 
Living, loving, dying. 

Oh, God of Mercy, let us know 
What it may be ours to borrow 

From springs of joy or wells of woe, 
In this Baptism of Great Sorrow. 


—Clark W. Bryan 
Originalin Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A VALENTINE EVENING. 


Decorations.— Receptions —Amusements, in Detail. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE 
commands the presence of 
MISS MADGI BLANK, 
Monday evening, February fourteenth, at eight o'clock, 
1426 Park Place, 
To greet S7. VALENTINE. 


S a special favor the Queen of Love re 
quests Miss Blank to write a valentine and 
drop it into the box, arranged for that pur 
pose, at Hoyt’s drug store. The box wil 

be in place from the tenth to the evening of the thir 
teenth inst. Cut note paper into the form of hearts. 
two and a half by three inches; tear bits out of the 
edges, touching the rough outlines with gold paint. 
Upon one write the “ Invitation,” upon the other the 
Request.” 

DECORATIONS. 

Red crepe and tissue paper, arrows, baby ribbon. 
and enough of number twelve for the table garniture, 
a few yards of evergreen, a dozen red roses or carna 
tions, a dozen yellow chrysanthemums and two tin 
forms will be required for the decorations. 

Red and gilt hearts cling wherever they can find a 
pleasing lodgment, and heart transparencies over the 
tiny night lamps, scattered about the apartments give 
a fairy-like witchery to the surroundings. Gilt arrows 
confine all hangings. 

In the dining room, stretching from the chandelie: 
to the four corners of the table are rows of hearts. 
two of gold and two of red caught to the tablecloth 
with ribbon of corresponding hue. 

In the center of the table, resting on a crimson 
heart, is a handsome cake; on one side is a heart of 
roses ; on the other an arrow of chrysanthemums; on 
one end of the table is a mound of red arrow-pierced 
hearts, having a bit of baby ribbon attached; on the 
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% other is a bunch of gilt ones minus the dart. Arrows 
4 which boys will * whittle out” are preferable to those 
of pasteboard. 

THE RECEPTION. 

\ herald answers the doorbell. He wears a white 

be (a sheet cleverly draped). Cupid, in dress suit, 

5 as usher. 

n the parlor, on an improvised’ throne, sits the 

no. Her crimson gown is trimmed with golden 
hearts. Upon her head is a crown of arrow points 
from which depends a curtain of gauze that conceals 

r and face. : 

\t the left of the queen is the guest of honor, clad 
in robes of red. Yellow are his hair and beard, and 
yellow the tiny mask bridging his nose, but scarlet is 

skull cap that he fails to remove. 

Vhen the greetings are over the herald receives 
, scroll from the queen and reads : 

lo all who have declared themselves our loyal 

wers we give a gracious welcome, the while we 
sound the note of our departure. 

Your patron of this yearly festival is called to other 


realms. Elsewhere impatient subjects the advent of 
your queen await, so that she, too, must leave; but 
ere we go we shall proclaim our representatives for 


m we would bespeak your true devotion.” 

toyalty whispers to his Highness, who in turn 

spers to the herald. 

\ young lady is brought to the throne. St. Valen- 
tine places a diadem of hearts upon her head and 
places her beside him. 

Once more a whisper. A young man kneels before 
her majesty, who bestows upon him the golden key 
hanging from her girdle before waving him toa place 
near her. 

Kising, the queen takes his right hand and draws 
him gently forward. St. Valentine leads the maiden, 
and the two young hands meet in a clasp. 

Ine herald proclaims: ‘Prince I. Loveall and 
Princess Heartsnare, to you we now present our fol- 
lowers. Their evening’s merriment ye are to lead; 
guide first their way to web of mystery, but ere ye go 
give us farewell. Ho, subjects, all! behold your 
prince and princess. As for your patron and your 
queen, their time has come: receive their fond 
adieux ”’ 
ipid and the herald follow the august couple, 
whose identity must remain a secret. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


n some room, which is to be closed until the time 

untangling comes, weave the “web.” To the end 
of yellow twine tie one of the written valentines. 
Secure this in a remote corner, passing the twine 
aout supports here and there on the way back to the 
entrance of the room; tie in a way that can be easily 
undone, leaving an end of about six inches. Next 
take some red twine; hide its valentine in another 
place and proceed asefore, alternating the red and 
yellow, weaving in and out, up and down, from furni 
ture, door knobs, picture nails, chandelier, anything 
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that offers a safe support, keeping the strings far 
enough from the floor to permit creeping ; bringing 
them all to the same terminus ; making sure there is 
a string for each player. 
As fast asa valentine is reached, in the unweaving, 
it is read aloud. 
’ Wuose Hearr? A red heart and a gilt one are 
hung as targets. On the red one is the following: 
“Rich man, poor man, lawyer, thief, 

Doctor, beggar, merchant, chief, 

Typist, scribbler, artist, preacher, 

Dentist, magnate, miner, screecher.” 


On the gilt heart is written : 


“ Typewriter, teacher, housemaid, cook, 
Seamstress, heiress, governess, spook, 
Belle, widow, divorcee, queen, 

Old maid, bachelor maid, sweet sixteen.” 

The player is blindfolded and designates his choice 
with an arrow. 7 

WeEppDING RInG Cake WaLK: From the crimson 
mound on the dining table the gentlemen select a 
heart; on the arrow isa number. The ladies choose 
the golden hearts, which are numbered. Partners 
for the “walk” are found by duplicate numbers. 

In and out of the parlors, hall and dining room the 
couples promenade to the accompaniment of music 
and the critical glances of the judges. 

The winners take the cake decorating the dining 
table. It contains a ring with a heart bangle and a 
tiny mitten. 

This “walk” is too mirth-provoking to be given 
over to the negroes. For the benefit of those who 
have never viewed the “performance” | will state 
that the ridiculous is aimed at, in appearance, action, 
gait, etc. 

REFRESHMENTS: Heart-shaped sandwiches of 
minced tongue, tarts with red jelly, small cakes, nec- 
tar, and creams if desired. 

Necrar: A sirup of sugar and water clarified with 
the white of an egg; just before serving add orange 
juice, half a can of pineapple, a bit of strawberry pre- 
serve, some raspberry juice, and enough lemons to 
make the quantity desired. 

—Eleanor Drew. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


A lazy sheep thinks its wool heavy. 

A hungry man smells meat afar off. 

A jest driven too far brings home hate. 

A lie has no legs, but a scandal has wings. 

A hare may draw a lion with a golden cord. 

A kiss of the mouth often touches not the heart. 

A handsaw is a good thing, but not to shave with. 

A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things. 

A house filled with guests is eaten up and ill spoken of. 
A liar is not believed when he speaks the truth.—Italian, 


A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of 
learning.—Spanish. 
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A HOME WITHIN ONE’S MEANS. 
“Modest Beginnings Will Never Cast One Among the 
Breakers.” 


EWLY-MARRIED people make a grave 
mistake in trying to start out as their 
parents are finishing life, and in many cases 
on a more elaborate scale. 

Their first mistake is in selecting too 
expensive a tenement, which necessitates a larger 
expenditure for furnishings and the expense of 
a servant to care for it, or if no servant a large 
amount of housework for the young wife. It is far 
better to choose a smaller apartment, save one or two 
hundred dollars on furniture, the money to be put 
into the rainy-day fund, and dispense with the servant, 
this'‘last more especially if the young madame is not 
fully competent in domestic economy. 

A girl often thinks that because she assisted in her 
father’s home, could sweep, iron and do fine cooking, 
she is a good housekeeper, but it takes practice in 
having full charge to obtain that skill in managing all 
the little details, to control the finances, and to direct 
a servant when you come to need one. To my mind 
no period of a girl’s life is as happy and free as those 
first few years when “ we two and no more” constitute 
the family, when a hired girl isin the way, and the 
babies have not arrived. 

The time will come soon enough when help must 
be employed, and no matter how well trained the 
servant, the old freedom is practically gone. 

Put off the evil day of hiring help, girls, and save 
just so much towards that little home which you 
want to own yourselves some day. I wish that I 
could persuade every young man not to marry until 
he had a salary of fifteen dollars at least each week 
and a fund of several hundred dollars to draw from in 
time of need; it is these dark times of expensive 
illnesses, lack of employment, etc., that one must 
provide for, and as a family increases in size, the 
greater need for this reserve fund, and this is why 
young people should live so that a fair margin may 
be saved each week, and a stipulated sum be added 
‘to the fund; but, as hurdreds and hundreds do 
marry ona smaller income than this, twelve dollars, 
and sometimes ten dollars, they should learn, 
especially the girls, to direct their homes with 
economy. 

Have the tenement less than the amount of one’s 
weekly income. Someassert that a family can afford 
to pay for each month’s rent the same amount as 
their weekly wages; that may be true when the wages 
are twenty or twenty-five dollars per week, but not 
when twelve or fifteen ; it does not leave sufficient 
margin for a good table, treasury fund, and sundries. 

A man and his wife can live very cosily in three or 
four rooms; a good-sized kitchen, which if fresh and 
well kept, may serve as a dining room too, a sleeping 
room and a sitting room, the latter provided with a 
sofa bed, or couch, for the occasional guest, with 


a good bath-room and generous closet-room, every 
necessity is provided. 

More money can be saved the first year, as no 
new clothing will be needed, but make an effort to 
always save two dollars per week, that assures you 
of one hundred dollars a year toward the fund, and a 
man and woman can live very comfortably on te 
dollars each week if they are any sort of managers 
four dollars for food and milk, two and one-half fo 
rent, seventy-five cents for fuel (averaging one-hal! 
ton of coal and sufficient slab kindlings for each 
month), a total of seven dollars and twenty-five cents 
for actual necessities. This leaves for the twelve 
dollar income four and one-half dollars for the rainy 
day and sundries or minor necessities, stamps, 
stationery, medicines, car fares, laundry, church 
collections, newspapers, etc. 

Aman who earns but twelve dollars a week should 
never pay over ten for monthly rent, and the man 
who earns fifteen should stop at a twelve-dollar ren) 

“Ts it wise to build a house on the installmen: 
plan?” says one. “To my mind it is.” Several 
acquaintances have said to me, ** Think of the mone) 
I have spent on rent! Enough to have paid for 
comfortable home!” 

Twelve dollars a month counts up to $1,440.00 in 
ten years, sufficient to pay for a cosy cottage on the 
outskirts of a city where house lots are not too high 
the taxes, at an average of fifteen dollars per thou 
sand, would not count up very much; water taxes, of 
course, vary more than taxes proper, while the repairs 
on a house but ten years old need not be expensive. 
In opening up new sections about a city or town one 
may secure very easy terms from the land companies 
who are anxious to have the place built up quickly. 

There is a great amount of satisfaction in owning 
a home of one’s own, and if the yard is large enough 
one may raise nearly all of their small vegetables, set 
out a few fruit trees and grape vines, and thus have 
an abundance of fruit for the family at a very 
trifling expense. 

Many build a two-flat house, letting the second 
apartment, but when this is contemplated one must 
be sure the locality is one where tenements are in 
demand, for, of course, a two-tenement house costs 
more than a cottage. Modest beginnings will never 
cast one among the breakers. It is the too-prevalent 
“making a show” that causes so many wrecks. 


—Mrs. J. W. Wheeler. 
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DELUSIVE TEACHINGS. 

The saying that “there is reason in all things ’—there 
isn’t, and 

That “industry must prosper”—it doesn’t, as often «s 
it does, and 

That “modest merit has its reward,’’ but not a just 
award, by any manner of means, and 

That “there’s many a slip ‘twixt cup and lip,” but 
there are many a cup ’twixt the lip and slip as well— 
unfortunately. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Another Now THAT THE “THEATER HIGH HAT’ 
Theater reform has taken root, from which it is 
Reform, certain to grow and develop instead of 
going out of fashion, one of the Boston 

papers suggests a kindred reform, touching the mascu- 
» side of the house, which certainly all women 
—~and we must believe a good many men—will give 
the most hearty indorsement. “ At every theater in 
the city on every week-day evening,” it says, “‘ scenes 
like that to be described are repeatedly witnessed. 
‘wo or three women perhaps occupy seats towards 
end of the row. Beyond them towards the 
entre, are scattered two or three men. The women 
remove their wraps and their hats or bonnets 
and hold them in their laps, for as a rule they 
do not care to endure the delay caused by get- 
ting such impedimenta from the check room after 
the performance, and of course the hats and bonnets 
cannot be checked in any event. As soon as the 
first act is over, and perhaps before the curtain is 
fairly down, the men over towards the centre of the 
row are seized with a common impulse to go out. 
Then the women, seeing the purpose of their mascu- 
line fellow auditors, know that there is nothing to do 
but meekly to acquiesce. With what ingenuity they 
possess, they grasp wraps, hat, fan, opera glass and 
programme into one conglomerate bunch, rise as 
gracefully as they can, lift the seats, and allow the 
Goths to pass. Then they settle down again, arrange 
their belongings, smooth out their ruffled plumage, 
and are left in peace till the time for the opening of 
the next act arrives. Some men who go out between 
the acts are more thoughtful than others, and have 
at least the decency to get back to their places before 
the curtain goes up. Others, and they are in the 
majority, are content to crowd their way in just as 
the opening lines of the scene are being spoken. At 
that opportune moment the long suffering woman 
towards the end of the row sees a more or less 
assertive masculine form looming beside her and 
succumbs to fate. Once more she gathers up wraps, 
hat, fan, opera glass and programme ; once more she 


rises and lifts the seat; and once more the Goths 
push by without a word of apology or excuse. Taking 
into consideration that this twofold experience may 
be repeatedly endured by the same persons three or 
four times in the course of a single evening, one 
wonders that the victims of such incivility do not 
organize a league devoted to the suppression of what 
must be to them one of the most intolerable nuisances 
of modern civilized life.” 


¢ 


DAUGHTER: “ Yes, I’ve graduated, but now I must 
inform myself in psychology, philology, bibli—.”’ 

Practical Mother: “Stop right where you are. I have 
arranged for youa thorough course in roastology, boil- 
ology, stitchology, darnology, patchology and general do- 
mestic hustleology. Now get on your working clothes.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


+++ + + 
For THERE IS ONE physician in Chicago 
Candy who will have the good will of all the 


Mongers. children, however much they may dread 

the medical profession in general. Here 
is what he says upon the candy question: “Of all the 
mistaken ideas which have their origin in the false 
hygienics of the daily press, none is more wide from the 
truth and none is more harmful than the absurd notion 
that candy is detrimental to health. Every physician 
and all who have ever studied the subject from a scien- 
tific standpoint must certainly be aware of the fact 
that candy which has as its base pure sugar and the 
choicest of fruit juices and pulp offers in itself an 
ideal food, rich in nutritive value, and one in which 
old and young can indulge with the greatest benefit. 
Chocolate confections in particular have a decided 
alimental value. ... It is one of the most baseless 
of all prejudices in civilized life that ‘sweets hurt 
children.’ On the contrary, they are a prime neces- 
sity, and to deprive them of their candies, if pure, is 
a barbarism. Among all healthful confectionery 
chocolates must take a prominent place on account 
of their great wholesomeness. One can scarcely eat 
too many of such sweets. Butsee to it that all choco- 
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lates and bonbons entering the household have been 
made by manufacturers of known reputation and un- 
questioned trustworthiness.” This final word of 
warning is well placed, for it must be recognized that 
not all candy makers are above the suspicion of adul- 
terating their product. These adulterations are 
almost invariably of a class to endanger the health of 
those partaking freely, and there should be strong 
laws, unsparingly enforced, against them. 


++ + + + 


“SO YOU HAVE got a wife,” said Gibbs, to a newly-mar- 
ried man. 

**T don’t know,” replied the man, with evident hesita- 
tion. ‘‘Sometimes I think I’ve got her and sometimes I 
think she’s got me. You see I’ve only been married a few 
months, and I can’t tell just yet how the combination is 
going to turn out.” 


++ + + + 
Vile, But IF THE “candy habit” may have 
and only strong medical justification, there is a 
Vile. somewhat related habit which cannot 


be justified, either from a medical ora 
common sense standpoint. That is the cigarette— 
an evil, and only evil. It is pleasing to notice in the 
newspapers such outspoken declarations as the fol- 
lowing, which in part, at least, applies to other uses 
of tobacco: “ Business men are beginning to realize 
that the cigarette is an evil, and it is announced that 
the general freight agent of a large railroad says that 
he will not in the future employ any young man who 
smokes cigarettes, and that he intends to get rid of 
all now in his department who smoke them. He 
says men waste time smoking, and do poorer work 
than do those who have not the habit. He further 
says that eighty-five per cent. of the mistakes made 
in the office by his 200 clerks are traceable to the 
thirty-two who use cigarettes. In business circles, 
the time will come when a cigarette smoker will find 
it hard to secure and hold a position.” 

+ +++ + 

“ Do you think it’s true that every man has his price?” 
asked the heiress. 

“Im sure I don’t know,” he answered, thoughtfully, 
“but if you want a bargain you needn't look any further.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 

* + + + + 


Popularity WITH THE IMMENSE flood of 
Well “novels” pouring from the press in 
Deserved. our own and other lands, it is gratify- 
ing to note the surviving popularity of 

such wholesome, standard productions as Scott’s 
“Waverley” novels. In a reference list recently 
issued by the Providence Public Library it is stated 
that of the few books taken out more than 350 times 
during the first ten years of the library’s existence, 
four were Scott’s, and that the book taken out the 
greatest number of times was also Scott’s. This 
book was “ Kenilworth; ” it was taken out 625 times. 
‘lhe other three were “ Ivanhoe,” “ Guy Mannering ” 
and “The Bride of Lammermoor.” Referring to 


these facts, an appreciative writer remarks: With 
the flood of special purpose fiction, of novels c: 
voted to “introspection” and to “problems,” thy 
romantic tales of Sir Walter Scott retain their ho'd 
upon a part of the public, and the fact is not at 
alarming or specially discreditable to that pub 
standard of taste. It speaks for its moral healt) 
Scott did not attempt to solve social, economic 
any other problems—the reader has, for the time, ; 
rest from the ever-recurring why and wherefores 
life, and gives himself up, with a sense of esca 
from serious matters, to the one-absorbing questi 
of how the tale will end—the only problem in whi 
at the moment, he is greatly interested, and in tha 
tale he finds nothing impure, nothing doubtful f 
the home reading. It is all sweet and noble ai 
pure. Scott was not literarily perfect. He h 
something of the “big bow-wow”’ style, as he him- 
self admitted. But he was pure in mind and hea 
and never opened an immoral sewer to pour its c 
tents of filth into the mind of any reader. More 
us could read him with profit and leave the “ m« 
ern” school without readers. 


+e + 
Daisy—I believe Miss Peachblow will marry Ja 
Dashleigh if sufficient pressure is brought to bear. 
Mazie—Well, I saw them together on the piazza | 
night, and Jack was certainly doing his best.—Town 
Topics. 
++ + + + 
Waxing EVERY wortHy housewife likes to have 
the her floors neat and inviting, whether the 
Floor. are carpeted or exposed. In many cas 
covering the entire floor is impracticab 
and it is sometimes a problem how best to treat t! 
naked wood. Touching upon this point, a writ 
gives the following suggestions: ‘There are variou 
ways of treating wood floors, but the best way is | 
wax them. Many preparations are sold ready for use. 
but if one happens to be ina neighborhood where 
they are not readily procurable—in the wilds of t 
country, for instance—the following polish makes 
good substitute: Cut common white beeswax int 
thin shavings, and pour turpentine over until w 
covered. Let the preparation stand over night, by 
which time the beeswax will be soft. Stir it into 
smooth paste, and add turpentine until it is the c 
sistency of thin cream; it is then ready for use. 
fore applying the wax, wipe the floor perfectly cle 
with a dry cloth, and if there are any spots on it, ta 
them off with turpentine or benzine. Never, unde! 
any circumstances, use water on a floor that is to 
polished. Apply the wax with a flannel cloth, being 
careful to put on but little at a time, in order to avoid 
a surfeit of stickiness. Rub the polish well into the 
wood with a rough piece of flannel, or a piece of Brus- 
sels carpet until it shines like furniture. Unless the 


~ 


floor suffers rough usage, it will remain bright for six 
months. Dust it by putting a piece of flannel over 
the broom, and sweeping. Keep apiece of flanne! at 
hand to rub up any little spot where the polish may 
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1ave become dimmed. If, after long use and many 

-axings, the floor should seem sticky and dirty, clean 

t with turpentine. Some people prefer simply to oil 

or. While this does not yield as high a polish as 

itis satisfactory foratime. An oiled floor should 

rone over every week or two; even then the dust 

-s to it, and it soon becomes dull. If anything 

r than wax is desired, it is better to oil and then 

sh the floor. Another means of polishing is to 

a coating of size, followed by one of walnut or 

stain, and subsequently by a third coating of 

sh. In any case, let the polish harden for 
y-four hours before the floor is used. 
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++ + + + 


KBER’S WIFE is rather the boss of the outfit, isn’t 


vould not like to say so, positively. But I do know 
ey have only two wheels, and one is a woman’s 
and the other is a tandem.”—Typographical 


Woman THERE ARE THOSE who have strongly 

in maintained that woman can never makea 

Politics. successful politician, for the reason that 

she could never master the “ practical ” 

f the business. It would be interesting to know 

these people have to say of the young woman 

vas nominated for school superintendent in Ne- 

a by the Populists, and who resigned the night 

the election with the result that her rival, the 

Republican candidate, was elected without opposi- 

tion. The bearings of this young woman's with- 

. rawal may be found in the fact that the day after 

e ection her marriage engagement with the superin- 

r endent-elect was announced. This looks very much 

the introduction of a new “practical”? method, 

to vhich under favorable circumstances might be made 

effective. Of course its application would be 

re m : but possibly the factor might be modified 
vhat to meet existing conditions. 


++ + + + 


Oh, what a lovely monkey that organ-grinder 
is! | wish I had one like that. 
Say that you will accept me, dearest, and the 
y is yours.— Yonkers Gazette. 

Why It HAS LONG BEEN ACCEPTED by the lay- 
Worry men as well as the medical expert, that it 
Ruins. js not work but worry which kills. Just 
how and why this was the case, has been 
nadequately comprehended; perhaps because the 
reason has not often been asked. But here comes a 
professional journal with a full explanation, which 
those interested in the subject will be pleased to 
read: It creeps upon the brain in the form of a 
: single, constant, never-lost idea ; and as the dropping 
of water over a period of years will wear a groove in 
astone, so does worry gradually, imperceptibly, but 
surely, destroy the brain cells that lead all the rest 
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—that are, so to speak, the commanding officers of 
mental power, health and motion. Worry is an 
irritant at certain points, which produces little harm 
if it comes at intervals or irregularly. Occasional 
worrying the brain can cope with, but the iteration 
and reiteration of one idea of a disquieting sort the 
cells of the brain are not proof against. It is as if 
the skull were laid bare and the surface ot the brain 
struck lightly with a hammer every few seconds with 
mechanical precision, with never a let up or the 
failure of a stroke. Just in this way does the annoy- 
ing thought that will not be done away with, strike 
or fall upon certain nerve cells, never ceasing, and 
week by week diminishing the vitality of these deli- 
cate organisms. 
~ + + + + 

HE (dejectedly)—And don’t you think that you could 
ever learn to love me ? 

She (thoughtfully)—Well,—I might. 

He (excitedly)—Oh, Helen! 

She (still thoughtfully)—But I don’t think it will be 
worth while.—Somerville Journal. 


Her Kitchen Somepopy has been writing about 
is a the careful housewife, her methods 
Delight, and her preferences, giving pertinent 


suggestions from which many who 
desire to excel may profit. Here are a few taken at 
random from a much longer list: The woman whose 
kitchen is a delight is not the being who is content 
to cook as her grandmother did. She is, on the con- 
trary, an alert person who has theories concerning 
the receptacles for food which she puts into practice. 
She has, for instance, a distrust of tin, and she has 
doubts about copper kettles. She keeps dry bread 
ready to serve as croutons in soup or to stuff the 
Yuletide bird in covered jars where neither air nor 
moisture can reach it. Any meat which has to be 


kept she puts in a glazed earthenware jar and keeps 


in a cold place. Salt also finds its permanent abiding 
place in glazed stoneware and is kept in a dry place. 
Sugar is kept in a wooden bucket with a cover. 
Vinegar is also kept in wood or glass, never in any 
vessel which is of metal. Tea and coffee are kept in 
glass or glazed pottery and in a dry place. All sorts 
of preserved and potted goods the careful housewife 
prefers to buy in glass or earthen jars. She knows 
that there is sometimes danger of poisoning from the 
fruits or vegetables which are put up in metal, the 
acid of the goods acting upon the metal in a way 
disastrous to the person who eats the resulting com- 
pound. If she is so far advanced in favor of the 
china utensils as some housekeepers, she even pre- 
fers to do as much of her cooking as possible in 
them. She will maintain that coffee which has been 
cooked in a tin coffeepot is as inferior to coffee made 
in porcelain as tea made in metal is to tea made in 
china. Her pots and skillets are porcelain lined, 
although porcelain linings mean that the woman 
owning them lives in constant dread of having them 
scorched. If she has enough money, she indulges in 
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aluminium, which does not corrode and is superior 
to scorching. The more highly glazed earthenware 
used for kitchen work or cooking is the better. It 
lasts longer, does not absorb grease and is not cor- 
roded by acids. 


7+ 


A MIssourRI MOTHER has hit upon a successful plan to 
get her three daughters home at satisfactory hours from 
their various social diversions. She requires the last one 
in to rise first and prepare breakfast. 


++ + + + 


A Royal Road ACCORDING TO NEWSPAPER re- 
to ports, the Argentine Republic has 
Matrimony. _ passed a remarkable law to encour- 
age marriage. It inflicts a fine 
upon any person of marriageable age who rejects a 
proposal. Here is the statute: “ People of marriage- 
able age of either sex who refuse an offer to wed 
without reasons which are considered valid in law 
shall not be permitted to marry thereafter without 
the permission of the government. They shall, 
moreover, pay an indemnity sum of not more than 
$500 to the person whose offer they have refused.” 
Young men and women under twenty years old are 
exempt from the law and can marry as they please. 
After they are twenty-eight the men are obliged to 
pay a heavy tax if they remain single. In Argentine 
women propose as well as men, so an unmarried 
young man between twenty and twenty-eight years 
old in that country has a troublesome time. Under 
this condition of things, either man or woman who 
is really intent upon marriage can make “life a bur- 
den” to all the people of the opposite sex with whom 
he or she may come in contact, till the desired con- 
summation has been attained. Certainly there is no 
excuse for spinsters or bachelors in that singularly 
favored (?) land. 


++ + + 


PROUD FATHER (showing off his boy before company) 
—My son, which would you rather be, Shakespeare or 
Edison? 

Little son—(after meditation)——I’d rather be Edison. 

“Yes; why?”’ 

“ Cause he ain’t dead.” 


+ + 


Making THERE ARE MULTITUDES of people who 
a never give a thought regarding the man- 
Hairpin. ner in which common articles, of every- 
day use, are produced. They are not 

inventors, they have little interest in mechanics, they 
have never given the matter a thought. Yet no intel- 
ligent person can be wholly indifferent to the great 
triumphs of genius which have made so many con- 
veniences available for the use of all the people, at 
such insignificant cost. It is natural to suppose that 
our common little enameled hairpins are very easily 
made, as they are sold so reasonably, but we are told 
that it is only within recent years that this has been 
the case. For years the English and French con- 


trolled the manufacture of hairpins, and it is only 
within the last twenty years that the goods have been 
produced in this country to any extent. The ma- 
chinery used is of a delicate and intricate character, 
as the prices at which the pins are sold necessitate 
the cheapest and most rapid process, which can only 
be procured by automatic machines. The wire is 
made expressly for the purpose, and put up in large 
coils, which are placed in a clamp, which carries it to 
the machine while straightening it. From there it 
runs into another machine, which cuts, bends and, 
by a delicate and instantaneous process, sharpens 
the points. Running at full speed, these machines 
will turn out 120 hairpins every minute. To econo- 
mize it is necessary to keep them running day and 
night. The difficult part of the work is in the 
enameling, which is done by dipping tke pins in a 
preparation and baking in an oven. Here is where 
the most constant and careful attention is required, 
as the pins must be perfectly smooth and the enamel 
have a perfect polish. The slightest particles of 
dust cause imperfections and roughness, which is 
objectionable. 


Mr. MuLpETH—Do you really believe, Miss Burbeck 
that there is any such thing as luck ? 

Miss Burbeck—Certainly. Papa had nothing to cal! 
him out this evening, and yet he went away just before you 
came.—Cleveland Leader. 
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The Triumphs IF SCIENTISTS Continue to make 
of their wonderful discoveries in th« 
Science. way of special cures for certain dis 
eases, the time may come when 
every person of moderate means shall possess, sitting 
ready for immediate use, a collection of “ specifics’ 
for each of the principal ills to which human flesh is 
heir. ‘The latest report in this line is that a Parisian 
physician, Marmorek by name, has discovered a new 
serum for the cure ot erysipelas, puerperal fever 
and bronchial-pneumonia. This recently discovered 
remedy has been given the peculiar and lengthy name 
of Antistreptoccoccique. It has been seen at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, and is a thin, colorless 
liquid, resembling water in almost every detail. No 
word has come so far as to its success or whether any 
really definite cures have been made. Asa matter of 
fact, there is only a very small quantity of it as yet in 
existence —little more than a tiny vialful, indeed, but 
this is sufficient to have aroused pretty nearly al! 
Paris—that section of it at least which takes an inter- 
est in medical affairs and in the science of curing dis- 
ease—into making frequent inquiries and regarding 
the discovery as of great practical importance. Dr. 
Marmorek says that he is beset on every hand with 
requests for a small quantity of the serum on the part 
of both physicians and sufferers, and he has been 
obliged to shut out the public and the medical fra- 
ternity for a time until he has prepared more of the 
precious liquid. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.” 


— Tennyson. 


THE TOWN OF BABYVILLE. 
It’s the dearest town, the fairest town, the prettiest town to me, 
Of all the towns in all the lands, this side or ’cross the sea; 


{It’s sunshine there, and moonshine there, and starshine all 
the time, 


ind it’s never cold, and none get old, in its lovely summer 


clime: 

There’s never a ghost or a goblin there, and sin was never 
known, 

And no one ever had a pain, or heard a neighbor groan, 

And the birds sing always, night and day, in fact they’re never 
still, 

this airy, fairy, darling place, The Town of Babyville. 

The stores are full of sweetmeats, and they’re sold for just a 
song, 

lhe hobby-horses in the streets are free the whole day long; 

lhe band plays every afternoon, there’s fireworks every night, 

And all the babies toddle out to see the glorious sight. 

You kiss them as you meet them, and they kiss you when 
you go, 

{nd clap their hands, and laugh with glee, to see you at their 
show ; 

rhe doctor died last summer, and is resting o’er the hill 

For none get sick, they haven't time, in The Town of Babyville. 


The houses are of gingerbread, the fences are of cake; 
lhe river’s full of lemonade, and a big panada lake ; 
You eat whenever hungry, and you drink whenever dry, 
And pay your board in kisses—that surely isn’t high ; 
But if you want to live there you have to pay a toll, 
Some pay it very readily, some can’t to save their soul; 
It’s not in gold or silver, nor yet a paper bill, 

It's just to bring a baby to The Town of Babyville. 


You can live with us forever, if a baby comes along, 
We want another sunny face, another voice in song, 
For we all sing in our village, from the book of Mother Goose, 
\nd it takes a babe to teach you how to let your voice out 
loose ; 

So if you think of coming, just send your name along, 

nd tell us when the baby came, and if it’s well and strong, 
peers tell us when to meet you, we’ll be waiting by the mill, 
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\nd the band will play you welcome to The Town of Babyville. 


(,od bless us all, and keep us, what heavy hearts there’d be 

If all these little darlings should be lost to you and me; 

lhere would never be a sunny day in all the wide, wide land, 

And all the skies above us, with clouds could but be spanned, 

but God is good: stop worrying, and join me in a song— 

Here’s love, and life, and sunshine to the babies, weak and 
strong ! 

Let's cuddle down beside them, and rest content, until 


God calls us all to Heaven, from The Town of Babyville. 


—Lou J. Beauchamp. 


ONLY A BOY. 


Only a boy, with his noise and fun, 
The veriest mystery under the sun, 
As brimful of mischief and wit and glee 
As ever a human frame can be, 
And as hard to manage as—ah! me! 
’Tis hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearful tread, 
Who cannot be driven, but must be led; 
Who troubles the neighbors’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes and spoils more hats, 
Loses more tops and kites and bats, 

Than would stock a store 

For a year or more. 


Only a boy, with wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours on busy days; 
With his queer remarks and odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurl’d 

From the pleasant world. 


Only a boy who will be a man 
If Nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If water, or fire, or some fatal snare 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
Our torment, our joy, 
“Only a Boy.” 


> & -& } 
THE CALL TO BE A MOTHER. 


When mothers realize the high calling to which 
they are chosen, we shall hear less of the drudgery, 
the narrowness, the cramping bondage of child- 
bearing. It is small mothers that make the life 
small. A woman who sees the all-round work of 
child-culture will recognize that she has a profession 
that compels a more symmetrical development on the 
part of the individual who attains success in it than 
does any other. 

The reason why mothers sometimes become tire- 
some and petty is not because they are mothers, but 
because they are not mothers enough. They have 
been mothering only one side of their child’s life, and 
so have missed the development that would come to 
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them in the struggle forcomplete motherhood. Let 
the most ordinary woman grasp this conception of 
motherhood, and begin to struggle toward living it 
out, and she will grow intellectually and spiritually 
every day she lives. The attempt to direct the 
growth of the whole child will inevitably react upon 
her own naturg. Let a woman realize that to be a 
great mother requires the highest possible human en- 
dowment and culture; that it makes, in fact, 
higher demands than does art of the artist, or liter- 
ature of the novelist, and she will begin to glory in 
her profession. A musician even though humble, 
takes pride in the fact that he belongs to the glorious 
fellowship who are making such harmonies as the 
“Moonlight Sonata” of Beethoven. So let the 
mother exalt that she is in the high company of those 
who are doing a work infinitely more intricate, more 
delicate, more beautiful, more divine than that of 
any artist on earth. The call tobe a mother is not 
to be a nurse or a serving-maid. It is to be a co- 
worker with God. A woman who knows this will not 
fret over years of nursing and serving any more than 
did Jesus over his eighteen years at the carpenter’s 
bench. That was not the work for which he came, 
but it was a scaffolding on which his work could be 
built—Home Interests. 


+ + + + + 
GOD BLESS THE BOYS. 


God bless the boys—yes all the boys, 
Wherever they may be. 

The boy with noble thoughts and clean, 

The boy with manly form and mien, 

The boy whose mother is his queen— 
His future ve can see. 

God bless the boys, the mother’s joys, 

Wherever they may be. 


God bless the boys, the worthy boys, 
Whoever they may be, 

The boys who dwell in marble halls, 

The boys who lives in tott’ring walls 

Are darkened oft by drunken brawls— 
Oh, fervently pray we, 

God bless the boys whom sin decoys, 
W hoever they may be. 


God bless the boys, the noble boys, 
Wherever they may be, 
Though human nature in them dwell, 
Yet search reveals a heart as well, 
A heart that nobie deeds could tell 
Of love and sympathy. 

God bless the boys, the noble boys, 
Wherever they may be. 


God bless the boys, the jolly boys, 
Whosever they may be, 
How dull would be this mundane sphere 
Without the boys that we have here ! 
We all should die of blues, I fear, 
For want of fun and glee. 
God bless the boys with all their noise, 
Whosever they may be, 
—Ida M. Dennison. 


WOMAN'S WORK. 


To wash and bake, to mend and make 
The steps of weary toil to take ; 

To cook and scour, to dust and sweep; 
And all the house in order keep. 

To rise at morn and o’er and o’er 

Do duties done the day before, 

Yet know that in to-morrow’s train, 
The same old tasks will come again. 
And often to herself to say 

The old, old lines, in weary way, 
“From dawn of day to setting sun, 
Woman’s work is never done.” 


To watch and pray; to gladly take 
Love’s crosses for Love’s crowning sake; 
To joy and grieve; to smile and weep; 
Her deepest thought in silence keep. 
To teach and lead ; to hope and trust ; 
Have trust betrayed—as woman must. 
To gently chide; to cheer and bless 
And bear with patient tenderness 
Her burdens all—not shrink away, 
But bravely look ahead and say ; 
“From dawn of life till setting sun, 
Woman’s work is never done.” 

—A. H. J. in The Michigan Farmer. 


+ + 


SLEEPING IN THE DARK. 


3ring children up to sleep in the dark, as it is 
much better for their eyes, the complete darkness 
being an entire rest. Dark green and biue curtains 
are the best for bedrooms and they should be drawn 
across the window to prevent the glare of the morn- 
ing light falling too strongly upon their eyes. Never 
place a child’s bed opposite a window, as the bright 
light falling upon the face in sleep is exceedingly 
bad for the sight. 


> 


A NEW LEAF, 


He came to my desk with a quivering lip— 
The lesson was done: 

“ Dear teacher, | want a new leaf,” he said; 
“ [ have spoiled this one.” 

In place of the leaf so stained and blotted 

I gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
“ Do better now my child.” 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done: 

“ Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
I have spoiled this one.” 

He took the old leaf stained and blotted, 

And gave me a new une all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled— 


“ Do better now, my child.” 
—Anon. 


+ +e + 


If children heard only pleasant tones, commendable 
words, good grammar, fine music, true harmony, in 
their early childhood, they would acquire habits not 
only of speech, but of feeling and conduct that would 
be prophecies of right action in maturity.—Mary 
Wood Allen, M. D. 
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NO TEARS IN DEATH. 


The dying do not weep; 
They simply fall asleep 
On nature’s breast, 
From anxious cares which throng the mind, 
Content at last in death to find 
Eternal rest. 


There are no tears in death; 
The fast expiring breath 
No sorrow bears; 
No sighs for friends from whom we part, 
For tender ties which bind the heart 
To earthly cares. 
Death can no terrors bring, 
For death hath lost its sting, 
Through sins forgiven ; 
Nothing can ill betide, 
With Jesus at thy side, 
The hope of heaven. 
Dear heart, thou needst not fear; 
The Victor of death is near, 
Through endless years; 
No more in “ bondage ” dread, 
A “living hope ”’ instead, 
To still thy fears. 
There are no tears in heaven, 
No heart-strings there are riven, 
With anguish deep ; 
They who in life remain 
“Smitten with toil ” and pain, 
The living weep. 
—Wilbur Gildersleeve Warner. 
~+ + + + 
WARMING HIMSELF. 
Peter sat and “ warmed himself.” He was mind- 
ul of his own comfort. The night was chilly and 
inpleasant, and since the servants had made a fire 
1e was disposed to take advantage of it. Was it not 
old also in the court room, where Jesus was being 
ortured in spirit, if not in body? Was Peter mindful 
f him? A little while before he was ready to die 
for him. At least he said he was. Now he could 
deny, with a lie and an oath, that he even knew him. 
Oh, Lucifer, son of the morning, how art thou fallen ! 
allen from the sublime moral and spiritual heights 
of the garden with his Lord, the prayer of agony, and 
the bloody sweat to the court of the high priest’s 


house, to the borrowed favor of the servants’ fire, to 
the fear of a maiden, to the sifting of Satan. Still 
sitting there Jesus saw him; denying his master, 
Jesus heard him. Heard his profanity and false- 
hood ; heard it all even while listening to the witnesses 
who were swearing away his life. Yet not a word he 
spoke. But when the night was far spent—such a 
night as there shall never be another like it—the 
meek sufferer “turned and looked upon Peter;” no 
word of censure or of reproach or condemnation. 
He simply looked at the ungrateful sinner being 
sifted by Satan. It was like the lightnings of the 
judgment smiting the guilty transgressor. From 
that moment Simon Peter was another man, a new 
man, a redeemed man. He did not care to warm 
himself any longer. He had sensations more dread- 
ful than thé night’s chill, and hastened from the 
company where he had _ showed himself before 
strangers to spend the balance of the night in agony 
and tears. Meantime the tragedy in the court room 
moved on uninterrupted by the episode of Peter’s 
affairs in the court. If they heard the controversy 
with the servants, no one understood or cared for it. 
Swearing and contradictions were common among 
the servants and court officials, and no one noticed 
it. No one saw that look which broke Peter’s heart 
but himself—or possibly one other who told the 
story of it. And if the busy and_ blood-thirsty 
enemies of Jesus heard the cock crowing, they had 
heard it many times before, and it meant nothing to 
them. To Peter it all meant much more than words 
can tell. It all willlive in history, and never, never, 
be obliterated from his memory. And that night, 
time will not have another such to match it! The 
servants’ fire of coals did doubtless need replenish- 
ing more than once before the weary morning came, 
but Peter was not there to share its warmth. He no 
longer felt the cold. Henceforth the world was 
crucified to him, and he to the world. 

It is rather a singular expression and somewhat 
suggestive that Mark makes, according to the Revised 
Version, saying Peter was “warming himself in the 
light of the fire.” Literally the “g/¢ of the fire could 
not warm him. But the light of the fire revealed 
him; by that light they could see him standing or 
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sitting, with the officers, intent on his comfort, warm- 
ing himself, while his master, shamefully abused, 
was suffering so near him. How like many of Jesus’ 
disciples of to-day, who, seeking their own ease and 
comfort, are warming themselves in the light of 
worldly prosperity, pleasure, carnal desire, social 
recreation, while the serious things of the kingdom 
of God are unheeded, and Jesus, just at hand and 
all about them, is suffering in his cause and people, 
sore neglect and shameful wrong, and the world for 
which he died, like a stranded wreck, is left to 
direful fate.—Rev. E. F. Hiscot. 


® + 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


There are limits to the imitation of Christ, but who 
will doubt that it is the supreme business of his 
church to reproduce his spirit and his method and 
his purpose in the world? What is the church put 
into the world for, except to lose itself in the life of 
the world, that it may thereby save its own life and 
that of the world? But the history of the church 
shows a constant struggle between these two policies, 
the policy of saving and the policy of losing. Only 
in the great moods of the church has it risen to the 
sublime conception or practice of Jesus of losing its 
life in that of humanity. Such was the mood of the 
martyr period, when the church poured out so fully 
its life-blood into the heart of the world. Such was 
the mood of the great reforming period, when the 
church had found out that it could do better for 
the world than to suffer at its hands, and straight- 


way undertook to give it liberty and law and 
righteousness.—Rev. Dr. William G. Tucker. 


++ + + + 
THE POWER OF GODLINESS. 


In godliness is the secret of real power, permanent 
power, enduring power. What has made the strong 
men who have wrought great results for the kingdom 
of God? What has made the great preachers and 
the great prophets—Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward 
Beecher, John B. Gough, John Wesley, Martin 
Luther, St. Paul? What common quality character- 
ized them all? This: that their thoughts were on the 
kingdom of God, their heart was filled with the spirit 
of God, their life was the life of God, and their whole 
will was to bring about in their day and generation the 
kingdom of God. That gave them their power. 
What has been the secret of the great religious 
movements —the Salvation Army, the’ Puritan, 
the Methodist, the Reformed, the early Apostolic 
Church? The same thing. I do not like the drum 
and the fife and the singing in the street any better 
than many others do; nevertheless, these men, with 
all their crudity and their violation of good taste, do 
have at heart the bringing about of the kingdom of 
God. They do not see the kingdom as I see it; they 
do not understand it as I understand it. I believe 
I know better what it is than they know what it is. 
But that is small matter. Their will is to bring 


about the kingdom of God, and suddenly the move- 
ment springs into life. What is the meaning of the 
great Puritan movement? The Puritans were often 
harsh and cruel. Their theology, much of it, we dissent 
from and repudiate. Nevertheless. they had this 
purpose, to do God’s purpose; God was great in 
their eyes, and their will was to bring about God’s 
will in the world; and for that they dared to suffer 
exile, to cross the sea, to endure privation; and they 
were strong because God’s purpose was set in their 
hearts. This made the great Methodist revival 
which swept over Europe and in three-quarters of a 
century created a Christian Church in its influence 
second only to the Roman Catholic Church, which 
had been centuries in building. This made the primi- 
tive Church what it was, and endowed with divine 
power those twelve men standing almost alone, yet 
before whom the altars and the pagan temples 
crumbled to the dust, because their will was set to do 
God’s will, and the one thing they cared about was 
bringing in the kingdom of God upon the earth. 

It is not so easy to be godly. If we could only 
live our own lives, enjoy our accustomed luxuries, 
have our own way in the family, in politics and in 
business, and then could have an hour now and again 
in the closet or in the church, and so could be made 
strong with the power which godliness gives, who 
would not like to be godly? That will not do. Are 
you ready to say to-morrow, in my lawyer’s office | 
am going to be doing God’s business? In my family 
I am going to be trying to carry out God’s will? In 
politics, in business, in household life, the one ques- 
tion for me is this: How can I do what God wants 
me to do? As the bride is glad to say, I obey, 
because she wants to make her life serve another’s 
life, and her will help the judgment of another’s will, 
though it may be no wiser than her own will, or not so 
wise, so the godly soul is married to Christ, the Lord 
and the Master and the Husband. Then all the will 
is made subservient to that one masterful will. This 
is the door into the life of God, this is the door which 
one must open if he would have Christ come in and 
sup with him and he with Christ. The will to do 
God’s will is the secret of godliness, the inspiration 
of public worship, the interpretation of prayer, the 
law of life—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

+++ t+ + 
NOW. 

O, do not wait until in the earth I lie 

3efore thou givest me my rightful meed ; 
O, do not now in coldness pass me by, 

And then cry praises which I cannot heed. 
If I have helped thee on thy weary way, 

Or lightened in the least thy burden’s weight, 
Haste with love’s tokens ere another day 

Shall pierce thee with the fatal words, “ Too late.” 
The present moment is thy time to live: 

The Past is gone, the Future may not be ; 
If thou hast treasure of thy heart to give 

To hungry souls, bestow it speedily ;— 
For sweet Love’s sake, let not to-morrow’s sun 
Tempt thee to wait before thou see it done. 

—Seward Robeson Taylor- 
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Will you go with me? We’ll mend our dinner here. 
—Comedy of Errors. 
N early and always acceptable contributor 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, who has a 
penchant for housekeeping details in 
verse, humorously considered, has given to the press, 
from time to time, twelve specimens of “‘ Cookery in 
Rhyme.” His first appearance in Goop HousEKEEP- 
inG was inthe issue for February 6, 1886, where 
originally appeared the following : 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
How can I tell her? 
By her cellar, 
Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall. 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms; 
Or the peeping 
At the “ keeping ” 
Of her back and waseen rooms. 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its general completeness ; 
Where in cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms. 
Lester Leigh. 
This has had world recognition, being copied, 
stolen and wrongfully credited to more than a dozen 
different publications, its origin being as here stated. 


The * Cookery in Rhyme” series has appeared in 


lifferent publications over the name of “Lester 


Leigh,” but without any indication as to where they 
were first pubiished. Theauthor, Henry W. BissELt, 
f Pittsburgh, Pa., is * Lester Leigh,” and should 
have the credit for a very readable and enjoyable 


series of papers, “ Cookery in Rhyme.” 


COOKERY IN RHYME. 
NO. 1L.—GINGER SNAPS. 
INGREDIENTS. 
A cup of brown sugar you add 
Toa pint of molasses N. O., 
A cupful of butter (not bad), 
Must next toward the mixture go. 


A pinch of salt (very pure— 

Not the kind that you find on the beach). 
And of ginger and soda be sure 

To take a tablespoon each. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
Stir the ginger in four cups of flour, 
And while at this you are toiling, 


The ‘lasses and sugar and butter 
Should heat just up to the boiling. 


In a little hot water you next 
The soda dissolve—nor defer 
At once (follow close to the text) 
It in the hot mixture to stir. 


When this has been carefully done, 
The flour is slowly stirred in, 

If the dough appears not a stiff one 
Add more flour—and roll very thin. 


Of cinnamon—if you prefer it- 

With ginger you half and haif use, 
A mixture so mild, I infer, it 

Would never the stomach abuse. 


** 


TO THE LADIrs— 


Fair readers—I’ve eaten these snaps 
And would eat a lot now—but I can’t. 
I'll have some to-morrow perhaps, 
By persistently coaxing my aunt. 


Aunt Betsy, she’s famous for snaps, 
(Which I am as famous for eating.) 
She's off taking one of her naps 


Or I know she would send you her greeting 


And a lot of other “receipts” 
(That’s what she calls them—you know) 
But I'll wait first and see if this meets 
With your favor. Good-bye—I must go. 


—Lester Leigh. 


NO. ITI. 


“ Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker's man, 
Bake me a cake as soon as you can, 
Roll it and prick it and mark it with ‘ B,’ 
And bake in the oven for baby and me.” 


Thus my wee daughter was singing away, 
Rocking her dolly, who, soothed by the lay, 
Was nodding to sleep, as only doll’s can, 

To her “ Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man.” 


“ Papa, I think,” my little one said— 

“ T’ll take dolly now and put her to bed, 
Will go to the kitchen until she’s awake, 
And get my Aunt Betsy to bake me a cake. 


“ She said she was going to bake one to-day, 
And if I just coax her, I think that she may 
Make a little one all for dolly and me, 

To eat in our summer-house under the tree.” 


Full of her project she scampered away, 
And I saw her no more till well on in the day, 
When into my study, with triumphant mien, 


Walked Aunt Betsy Leigh and my mite of a queen- 


Aunt Betsy, good lady, was bearing a dish, 
O’erlaid with a napkin, the whitest you'd wish, 
And on it some slices—temptingly laid— 

Of the cake this inveterate cook had just made. 


“ Now, Lester,” said she, “ I, thinking you’d be 
So hungry by this time, it happened to me 
You'd leave off your work for a moment to take 
A piece of the lightest and freshest sponge cake.” 


With very few words, commenced to devour 


Not ONE piece, but Four, heeding not then an hour 


Would quickly elapse, and again I’d be called 
To a heartier meal—please don’t be appalled. 
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“ Aunt Betsy,” I said, as I cleaned off the plate, 
“T think it your duty to publicly state 
By what means you manage, and never once miss 


To evolve from your ‘sanctum’ such ‘ matter’ as this.” 


Ever obliging—my most worthy aunt, 

Proceeded at once in my mind to implant, 

In detail, the rules and directions complete, 

For building the cake, which I fain would repeat. 


But fearing her lengthy instructions should tire, 
I steep them in water and set on the fire; 

And boiling them down to a very small jot, 

T list to the bubbles which rise from the pot. 


They are singing a song of the kitchen I ween, 
And nearer inclining to learn what they mean, 

I catch the wee voices which merrily ring, 

And this is the work-a-day song which they sing : 


Three white eggs, laid to-day, 
[Barnyard nest in the hay, 
There you will find them.] 
Two cups of snowy flour— 
Golden grains—water power— 
A mill to grind them. 


Cups of sugar, white, we take 
Once, and half again to make 
A dish for you. 
Of water cold, half a cup 
From hillside spring bubbling up 
Bright pebbles through. 


Eggs broken—pretty sight— 

Yellow gold—frothy white, 
Each beat a minute. 

Then both together pour, 

And full five minutes more 
Stir sugar in it. 


Half the flour beaten in 
For one minute, then begin 
Adding other cup, 
With baking powder in it stirred 
Just two teaspoons—upon our word, 
’T will make the cake puff up. 


With last cup of flour we add 

All the water—ain’t we glad 
To have this fun ! 

Bake the cake in oven slow, 

Bubble, bubble, overflow, 
Our song is done. 


From my window— down near the road on the grass, 
I spy out my sweetheart—the dear litile lass— 
Playing “ party ” with dolly, under the tree— 

With the cake which was baked “ for baby and me.” 


—Lester Leigh. 


NO. III.—BLACKBIRD PIE (AUNT BETSY’S.) 


In nursery rhymes of olden times— 
I’m sure I know not why— 

It took a score of birds, or more. 
To make a blackbird pie. 

But I to-day, without delay, 
Will teach you in a minute, 

To bake, oh, my! a blackbird pie, 
Without a blackbird in it. 


Two chickens take, their joints break, 
And piece by piece dismember ; 

And (just as you would make a stew) 
You boil till—next December. 

But if the cook displeased should look 
When you this order send her, 

Tell Clara Belle ’twill do as well 
To boil them till they’re tender. 


Make gravy thick (which, round the chick 
Now waiting, bides your pleasure ;) 
With butter gold— in flour well rolled, 
Two spoons of each you measure (i. e., tablespoons.) 
Season to taste, and then you haste 
Five minutes more to boil it ; 
Then cool it all in pie dish tall, 
Much salt, I think, would spoil it. 


To make the crust (wherewith you must 
This dainty morsel cover), 
Three cups of flour permit one hour 
Near kitchen stove to hover; 
And then the lard you “ roll in” hard— 
A cup and half is plenty— 
And a cup of water. Oh, don’t, my daughter, 
Mistake and make it twenty. 


And don’t forget that in it yet 
Goes two teaspoons of salt; 

For, in case of failing and the pie be “ ailing,” 
Well—it ain’t Aunt Betsy’s fault. 

One half hour bake; the heat will make 
“ The birds begin to sing.” 

I could not wish a daintier dish 


“To set before the king.” 
—Lester Leigh. 


NO. IV.—SALLY LUNN. 


There were ten little nigger boys, 
And cannibals were they; 

Who made an awful heap of noise, 
When they went forth to play. 


One day they met Miss Sally Lunn, 
Who cn the Strand did sit, 

They caught and sliced her—just for fun— 
And ate her, every bit. 


My gentle dears, be not alarmed 
When I this statement make, 

’T was not a little girl they harmed, 
For Sally’s but a cake. 


She is not small—is thick, not tall— 
Made of six cups of flour, 

Six eggs well beaten, and sugar to sweeten 
One-half a cup allow her. 


Of melted butter half a cup— 
A quart from the tin milk pan, 
Two tablespoons filled level up 
From the baking powder can. 


Her disposition much depends 
Upon the things you add. 

More sugar here its sweetness lends— 
Leave powder out—she’s sad. 


And as each item, to be wrought 
Into the cake, I tally ; 
Methinks I’ve most forgot the salt, 
Sans salt—insipid Sally. 
—Lester Leigh. 
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NO. V.—CUP CAKE. 


This is the cake Aunt Betsy made. 


And here the Leghorn hen who laid 
The FOUR WHITE EGGS which 
aid 
— = To complete the cake Aunt Betsy made. 


lent their 


And here is the cow which bellowed and 
cried, 

And waked the neighbors far and wide. 

rhe cow with the glossy coat of silk 

Which gave the Cup OF NICE SWEET 
MILK, 

Which was mixed with the eggs the white 
hen laid, 

To complete the cake Aunt Betsy made. 


And this is the lass, with awkward stutter, 

Who made a CUP OF GOLDEN B-B-BUTTER, 

From the cow with the glossy coat of silk 

Which gave the warm, delicious milk, 

Which was mixed with the eggs the white hen laid, 


To complete the cake Aunt Betsy made. 


And here’s Aunt Betsy’s baking powder, 
Of which her recipe allowed her 

Two LEVEL TEASPOONFULS to take 

lo aerate her “ sure cup cake.” 


And here is the miller who ground the flour, 
THREE TEACUPFULS he made per hour. 


And here is the grocery man so bland, 
Who sold the sugar (and the sand), 


Two TEACUPFULS—which, with the 
flour 
(That the miller ground by water- 


power), 


Was mixed with the cup of golden butter 
Made by the lass with the awkward stutter, 
From the cow with the glossy coat of silk 
Which gave the real pure country milk, 
Which was mixed with the eggs the white hen laid, 
To complete the cake Aunt Betsy made. 
—Lester Leigh. 


NO. VI.—CRISSY MAKING PIE. 


A glance in the kitchen window, as I am passing by, 

Reveals a pretty picture—fair Crissy making pie. 

Sleeves to her dimpled elbows; flour on her arms and hands; 
Beside the oaken table in graceful poise she stands. 


Arrayed in a big white apron, so long it touches the floor, 
She drops me a roguish curtsy. I sit down at the door, 
And, heedless of the moments, as rapidly they fly, 

I have no thought of time or aught save Crissy making pie. 


Now she is deftly dropping five yolks from their marble shells; 
And soon the room, to me, resounds with music sweet as bells 
As first the whites and then the yolks she beats with fingers spry. 
As sitting near I watch my dear, sweet Crissy making pie. 


A pint of stewed squash she is mashing in her yellow bowl 
Daintily, carefully, shaping in it a big round hole; 

A well of yellow pumpkin, with a quart of milk filled up, 
The curbing is made of sugar—the full of her blue teacup. 


Quick follow the eggs and spices. The mace and cinnamon 
Contribute each a half teaspoon—the ginger gives a whole one. 
And then what stirring and beating. My! how her spoon 
does fly! 
Oh, my heart’s atune to the music of her spoon, as Crissy’s 
making pie. 
—Lester Leigh. 


NO. VIL. 


The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts upon a summer’s day ; 
And made them of the best puff paste—the chroniclers say. 
She rolled it somewhat thinner than the crust she used for pie, 
And, having washed her rolling club, she hung it up to dry. 
Then took her biscuit cutter—an ornamental thing— 

*T was gold, with diamond settings—a present from the king— 
And cut so nice and even, did this worthy Queen of Hearts, 
Just twice as many pieces as she wished to have of tarts. 


Then, with a smaller cutter, from half of these did trim 

The inner portion, leaving but a slender little rim, 

Which, carefully uplifting, upon the whole ones placed— 

And as their royal fortune on economy was based, 

She used up every clipping. Sure it were a waste of time 

To wash her pretty roller! But twas washed to suit the rhyme. 


The pretty things completed she baked them in a pan, 

And, going to a cupboard near, brought forth a little can, 

Which held some marmalade, preserves, or jam, or maybe 
“jell ;” 

I really am uncertain, as Tradition fails to tell— 

And with her common kitchen spoon—of eighteen karat gold— 

Did straightway fill each little tart as full as it would hold; 

Then, with utmost exactness, she laid them out in rows 

Upon the kitchen table, then went up to change her clothes. 


It happened that about that time, the Knave of Hearts—one 
Leigh— 
A troublesome young rascal, was returning from his play. 
And hungry urchin that he was, determined now to barter 
Future comfort for some tarts—the little hungry Tartar— 
The thought was father to the act—that act -yes, I must tell— 
Was mother to aspanking-bee—the Queen did trounce him well. 
—Lester Leigh. 


NO. VIIIL—CUCUMBER PICKLES. 


Peter Piper, of pickling fame— 

(Piper was not the family name, 

Nor that of his sire nor yet his dame, 

I think the origin of the same 

Was due to the fact that he used to blow 
A great deal on the piccolo.) 


Well! Peter—as I was going to say— 

Went out one morn, at the break of day. 

Not for the purpose of romp or play 

Did Peter thus early forsake his slumbers 

But to pick his mother some small cucumbers. 
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The silly story, you all have heard, It must not boil, or you will spoil 


That Peter picked peppers—upon my word— Both coffee and the water. 

Was only equaled when Fancy tickled But only simmer, simmer, simmer. 

The pen of the writer, and made them “ pickled.” Just gentle, like it “ oughter.” 

I scorn to fib about young Peter 

Simply to help the rhyme or meter— A hint—wash clean your flannel screen, 
And shall the simple truth narrate And dry each time you use it; 

Though the lines are not alliterate. And when you try the stuff to buy, 

Buy fine as you can choose it— 

But I digress—when Pete attended Or the grounds will soon go through it. 
To this small job, and homeward wended, And then you'll rue it. 

His mother said: “ Thank you small helper mine.” Go do it. 

And proceeded to cover the ’cumbers with brine : —Lester Leigh. 
And thus for twenty-four hours they lay— 
They didn’t like it but had to obey— NO. X.—PERLINO—A NEAPOLITAN TALE. 


And stay right there ’till they were lifted In a pretty fairy story, which you should read some day, 
And washed, and in hot vinegar sifted; By that genial, gifted Frenchman, Edouard Laboulaye, 
Where they remained ’till it came to a boil. Fair Violet, a princess—the daughter of a king— 

(Unless thoroughly heated they’d surely spoil.) Whose cheeks were soft and velvety, as is a butterfly’s wing, 

Then in flat bottles were evenly laid And head arrayed in tresses to match the raven’s hue, 

And covered with scalding hot vinegar, made And lips like a twin cherry—and eyes of bluest blue— 

Fragrant with allspice and celery seed, Was fifteen, and unmarried, and it grieved her doting father, 

Stick cinnamon, ginger and mustard seed; That when he said she ought to wed, she said she “ wouldn’t 

Other spices ad. lib., choice herbs from the field rather.” 

And then the glass jars were hermetic’ly sealed. Howe’er, at last, she, for the time, cleared up the royal fog, 
—Lester Leigh. By promising she’d marry—be he dwarf or giant Og-- 


The man whose face resembled not a little puppy dog. 
O’erjoyed, the kingly papa brought forth each suitor bold; 


NO. IX.—A CUP OF COFFEE. But scanning each and every one, she e’er her father told, 
That in the hair, the eyes, the nose, or muscles of the face 
{A few hints suggested by my friend, Mrs. H. W. Beecher.] She ever traced a likeness to the hated canine race. 


Let those who will, their glasses fill, 


With white wine or with red: About this time, the princess, her royal father begs 
I think I will continue still To buy for her a trifle—a gift of seven eggs— 
To coffee drink, instead. A cup of butter, two of flour, and one of cornstarch, pearly, 
Two cups of sugar, forty pearls, and bring them home real 
Let poe’, _ing, and praises bring early ; 
The juicy, luscious bunches— And then she asked him still to add two sapphires, rubies red, 
I'm sure that coffee is “the thing ” A silver trough and trowel and some skeins of golden thread. 


For cold, ham-sandwich lunches. 


When these arrived, she took the eggs—oh, prettiest of sights! 

And breaking each in silver trough did lightly beat the whites. 

She “nextly ” beat the butter and the sugar to a “ cream,” 

And then stirred in the white of egg until well mixed they 
seem. 

The cornstarch and the flour she sifts with the well-thought 
addition 

Of two teaspoons of baking powder of lively disposition 

To give unto the “ work ” she plans—but I[ anticipate— 

(Yet I must hurry up my tale, for it is growing late.) 


Teuton and Gaul in homage fall 
And old Gambrinus crown ; 
But me they call a willing thrall 
To the fragrant berry brown. 


Vet, oh! so few know how to “brew” 
This pleasant drink so cheering ; 
: That when “asked up totake acup” 
I go with doubt and fearing. 


To make it best, I would suggest So having first beat in the milk, the sweetened eggs to thin, 
The use of eggs be ended ; The flour with baking powder mixed is slowly beaten in. 
And have a bag of flannel rag 
Within your pot suspended. From out this sweetened mass, with trowel, she skillfully did 
mold 


It, on a wire, should hang no higher A prince, exactly to her taste, so handsome and so bold, 
Than one inch from the bottom. 


j , ; , s His snowy teeth of pearls were made—his hair of golden thread, 
} (A little rule of Cooking School For eyes, the brilliant sapphires gleamed, his lips were rubies 
By Mrs. Beecher taught ’em.) red, 
Her fairy mother gave him life—and they were h ; 
The coffee grind quite fine, please mind, 
A tablespoon you measure 


For each dear friend, then on it send Dear girls—the little moral, from this tale to be unfolded, 
Boiling water to your pleasure, Is this—that even now, as then, good husbands can be molded, 
And though you can’t such trifles as fair face and form impart, 
But yet, in fact—to be exact— It is ever in your power to mold the character and heart. 
A pint for each is plenty. For those who cannot, gracefully, a kindly moral take, 
For instance, then, for twenty men, I embody also in the tale, a recipe for cake. 


Of pints and spoons take twenty. —Lester Leigh. 
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NO. XI.—PLUM PUDDING. 


Plum pudding is a famous dish, 
To grace the Christmas table, 
It ever was my earnest wish 
That some one might be able 
To explain to me the reason 
Plum pudding they should call it, 
When no plums are used to season— 
Till I sliced the fruited “ ballette” 
And within it found the “ raisin.” 


Aunt Betsy makes good pudding, 

And you can likewise do it 
If you follow her directions— 

“Take a half a pound of suet, 
Three-quarter pounds of bread crumbs fine, 
Two tablespoons of brandy wine, 

One and a quarter pounds of fruit, 
A pinch of grated ginger root. 
Quarter pound moist sugar--brown, 
A single nutmeg grated down, 
Two tablespoons of milk or cream— 
(The latter is the best, I deem) 
Four eggs—-and just enough molasses 
To fill one of your small wine glasses— 
Then steam five hours--I’m sure you'll say, 
‘No better cook than Betsy Leigh.’” 
Sincerely yours, her niece, 
- Lester Leigh. 


NO. XII. 


There was a foolish woman once; so poor she had to beg, 

Tillfortune sent to her a hen which laid a golden egg. 

One egg a day! In greed she scorned the thought—she must 
have ten, 

And thus, by avarice impelled, she killed her useful hen. 


So like me I have sacrificed the source —the fountain head, 
From which my little cookery songs and recipes have sped, 
Yet not by greed, but rather love, to this rash act I’m led ; 
But like Ser Federigo who had neither meat nor bread 

To set before his lady love, his fondness full evinced 

By killing his ger-falcon which he served with spices minced. 


E’en thus to make a fitting dish for those I fain would serve, 
I’ve been obliged—oh, woeful day !—as you will now observe— 
To sacrifice the object which to me is most endeared. 

To offer up Aunt Betsy on the altar she has reared. 


BROWN BETTY. 


Go straightway grease a pudding dish, and in it put a layer 
Of slic’d cooking apples—selected, fine and fair ; 

And then a layer of bread crumbs and on it sugar drop, 
And little bits of butter you spread all o’er the top. 


This simple act repeating till you think there is enough. 

(Be sure you use tart apples or you’ll find them rather tough.) 
You finish witha covering of crumbs, and slowly bake, 

And you'll have a dish far nicer than any pie or cake. 


The proportion of ingredients is this—for apples three, 
A cup of old dry bread crumbs, as dry as dry can be, 
A half a cup of sugar, and for butter, eighth the pound, 
A simpler, better recipe is nowhere to be found. 
—Lester Leigh. 


PROS AND CONS OF HOTEL LIFE. 


It is hard to treat this question properly unless one 
speaks specifically of a certain kind of hotel life anda 
certain kind of home life by way of contrast. Perhaps 
we had better begin with the more luxurious, because 
a city like New York affords more opportunities of 
studying luxury on a grand scale. There are women 
of wealth, born housekeepers, who are so anxious 
and uneasy about their young children that they 
shrink from what they feel to be the superior con- 
veniences of hotel life—its immunity from many small 
vexations and the great advantages which it offers in 
a labor-saving way. They are fully conscious that in 
a well-regulated modern hotel of the first class one 
cannot help meeting his or her neighbors in the 
elevator or in passing to or from the hotel entrance. 
We are speaking of ordinarily sensible and well- 
balanced people, who, having leisure and means, 
want to shape their home life after the most 
pleasurable pattern. 

First of all, there is no merit in living in one’s own 
house unless the mistress thereof is distinctly fund of 
housekeeping. Some women can undcubtedly regu- 
late their hours of social and fashionable calls, their 
church-going, and the like, much more conveniently 
in the environment of hotel life. For these there can 
hardly be any special saving grace in hc!ding to the 
old home, if it is sure to entail a good deal of added 
care and vexation every day of the vear except when 
they are off for the summer or down south in winter. 
When one takes into consideration the problems of 
securing and keeping well-trained domestic help, 
of the refurbishing and renewing of furniture, of the 
watchful care over valuables — some of which at least 
must be kept in the house for frequent use—one can 
see that hotel life, with its modern magnificent con- 
venience, simplifies the problem vastly. People in 
hotels either rent their rooms furnished, or take in 
no more furniture than they are apt to need. It is 
positively easier to keep one’s rooms in good order 
in hotel life than in the best regulated home. Now, 
it isan open question whether for women of a certain 
type there is any real advantage in being foredoomed 
to the round of domestic cares which will surely be 
theirs if they attempt to keep up a home, especially a 
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home of wealth and large hospitality in a great city 
like New York. 

Home is where a person belongs—where the affec- 
tions and sympathies are most closely centered. By 
this definition we do not see that there is any neces- 
sary difference between a house that one owns and 
a suite of apartments that one has rented. If the 
leaving a home and taking up a suite of apart- 
ments involved great outlay, such as the family could 
not afford, and in return for which it must curtail in 
other ways, we should say, of course, that it was a 
bad exchange. But we are considering the case, 
“other things being equal.” 

The hotel is in itself a co-operative home. It is 
useless to disguise the fact that we are becoming an 
artificial people in our habits. Where there are so 
large fortunes and so many of them, people will 
naturally make the problem of daily ease and comfort 
one of more and more anxious study. After all that 
can be said in favor of ‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” they 
will ask why there should be any less of real affec- 
tion between husband and wife or parent and child 
in surroundings every detail of which is shaped to 
their convenience? This sort of life is indeed artifi- 
cial,—that is, to realize it one must suppose that a 
great deal of care and thought has been bestowed by 
the hotel management to suit the probable taste of 
this and that occupant. 

Those who live in their own home have many daily 
conveniences which they could not have if they had 
to search for them. Things are brought to their 
very door or may be summoned by telephone. Hotel 
life, such as we have supposed, is merely an expan- 
sion of the well-to-do home, minus its inevitable 
strain upon the heads thereof. 

There are some people whom wealth makes idle, 
and for these it would be a pity to suggest anything 
of a labor-saving character. It would be better to 
give them all the anxieties and responsibilities of a 
grand ménage,so as to get some real work out of 
them, than to leave them to the ezaui and, in such 
cases, positive temptation of fashionable hotel life. 

For a young family, with children growing up, or 
for a family living entirely upon salary, the question 
may easily become more complicated. Somechildren 
do not vegetate best in hotel life. Some certainly 
are capable of giving a good deal of unreasonable 
trouble. Some landlords are too exacting, and some 
fellow boarders are cranks on the subject of childish 
laughter or the patter of the little feet on the steps. 

Our city life is getting more complicated in the 
sense that people want more conveniences and short 
cuts to ease every year, and are more and more will- 
ing to pay for them. It is, in a sense, getting more 
simplified, because people can get what they want 
with fewer steps. Our households, as well as more 
public affairs, are run on the “press the button” 
system.—New York Home Journal. 


WHEN THE fashionable young ladies of Japan desire to 
make themselves very attractive, they gild their lips. 


PickeD Up THE FAMILY LivING Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAy HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Cleanliness. 

t is a matter worthy of observation that diseases 
are at the present moment current in all quarters of 
the globe, the preventive treatment of which, when 
reduced to its simplest terms, resolves itself into a 
mere enforcement of cleanliness. Yellow fever, 
plague, typhoid fever, and many others, are all recog- 
nized as infectious diseases, and attempts are being 
made on every hand to check these ravages by pre- 
venting the distribution of the infection; but every- 
where it is being seen that infection defies such 
quarantine as is possible amid the conditions of mod- 
ern life, that the most careful inquiry fails to discover 
all the cases, and that although isolation may be 
effective in preventing an outbreak when it is applied 
at the onset, it cannot do more than merely modify 
its course when the disease has once taken root. In 
the midst of all these epidemics it is obvious that 
certain groups of people escape while others suffer; 
and everywhere the same lesson is being taught that 
the essential step in fighting these diseases is the en- 
forcement of cleanliness; cleanliness sometimes of 
person, sometimes of house, sometimes of food and 
drink, sometimes of municipality, as shown in scav- 
enging, in drainage, in sewage disposal, and in water 
supply, but always cleanliness. This is, no doubt, 
old and commonplace ; but old truths are al] the more 
readily accepted when it is found that they are 
preached in many quarters and are applicable to 
many conditions. At Maidstone we find the many 
sanitary advantages which the town possesses nulli- 
fied, and made of no avail by lack of cleanliness in 
the arrangements connected with the water supply. 
In Bombay and the surrounding districts we see 
plague cropping up in place after place, and always 
repeating the same history, attacking those who live 
among dirt, and sparing those whose surroundings 
are cleanly ; in the southern part of the United States 
we see yellow fever breaking through all the quaran- 
tine by which the people have vainly attempted to 
control its progress, yet so held in check by cleanli- 
ness that its outbreaks are chiefly confined to towns 
where dirt prevails. 

We do not want to preach a panacea, but when we 
find that a whole group of diseases can be practically 
held in check by one of the same set of sanitary 
measures, it does seem worth while to draw attention 
afresh to the importance of not allowing our sanitary 
endeavors to be diverted entirely to the treatmert 
and isolation of individual cases, but rather of turn- 
ing them into such channels as shall take away the 
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terrors of many of these diseases, and shall lessen the 
dangers of the rest. We do not hesitate to say that 
‘here are in modern London an enormous number of 
'‘wellings whose condition is an absolute disgrace, 
.nd totally incompatible with healthy living. Much, 
no doubt, remains to be done in what we may call 
lrainpipe sanitation; but some progress is being 
made, and, under the influence of public opinion, this 

, sure to go on. . But hardly even a commencement 
nas yet been made in raising the minimum standard 
| comfort at which it shall be permissible for human 

eings to live in this great city. People are allowed 
to pig together in conditions which are not only a 
danger to themselves, but a peril to the community 
and the sanitary anthorities are apparently helpless 

restrain them. We have arrived at a point at 
which, if any further substantial improvement is to 
be effected in our sanitary condition, some one must 
boldly propose some very definite interference with 
home conditions, with personal liberty, with that 
grand possession of every Englishman, the right to 
have as many children as he likes, and to be as dirty 
as he pleases. 

This is a matter which every politician shirks and 
every party puts on one side, waiting for a more con- 
venient occasion, waiting perhaps in hope that his 
enemy may take it up, for it is sure to be unpopular. 
But it must be taken up by someone if the health of 
the people is to be improved. At the root of the 
vhole matter lies the question of over-crowding. As 
vorkhouses improve and sick wards are brought up 
to the level of the hospitals, as the hospitals are made 
more accessible by various parochial and church 
agencies, and now as the authorities show them- 
selves willing to remove cases of infectious disease, 
the old people and the sick are to a large extent re- 
moved out of these tenements. This, however, does 
not leave more space, for it only enables the people 
to count on the removal and to crowd still more. 
Meanwhile, these hovels swarm with vermin, and 
dirt prevails to an indescribable degree, so that the 
district nurse goes about with elastics round her 
wrists that she may the more easily brush off the 
bugs that crawl upon her from every bed. This is 
the condition of affairs that exists in many a part of 
the greatest city of this great empire, and it is a dis- 
grace to our times and to our civilization.—Life and 
Health. 


Gastronomic Notes. 


The preposterous waste of food at large hotels con- 
ducted upon the American plan has frequently ex- 
cited comment among foreign observers and en- 
lightened native critics. Most hotel proprietors are 
keenly alive to the evils of the system, particularly 
those who conduct winter and summer resczts; but 
they are confronted with such persistent ignorance 
on the part of their patrons that they are powerless to 
correct the evil. They complain that it is hopeless 
to attempt to educate the general traveling public to 
‘he employment of a more rational way of feeding, 


one that shall not only add to gastronomic enjoy- 
ment, but also reduce largely the daily expenditures. 
An account has been published of the views on this 
subject of the owner of a vast caravansary in Florida, 
where a fortune has been lavished in providing every 
modern convenience and luxury. Observation of the 
method of conducting this establishment suggested 
inquiry of the manager if it had never occurred to 
him to serve table d’héte meals in courses, as is done 
at many city restaurants and invariably abroad. He 
acknowledged that the plan would be the greatest 
improvement that could be introduced into American 
hotel keeping. To emphasize the absolute extrava- 
gance and absurdity of the present system, the m@na- 
ger produced the menu of the Christmas dinner of 
the nextday. He pointed out that it contained every 
costly and delicate article of food possible to pro- 
cure and a long list of dishes none of which would be 
called for. He explained that no number of cooks 
could possibly oversee the proper preparation of such 
a variety of meats and sauces. Under these condi- 
tions the people who exacted such variety would get 
nothing worth eating. This particular meal cost the 
manager more than the total amount he would receive 
for twenty-four hours’ board and lodging from all his 
guests. If this system could be abolished and that 
of the table d’héte substituted, he said that he could 
discharge two-thirds of his waiters, and with a re- 
duced kitchen force give an exquisite dinner, perfect 
in every detail, served as deftly and silently as in a 
private house, at a cost for board of $2 instead of $5 
a day for each person, and at the lower rate his house 
would be a profitable investment, which it is not now, 
so great would be the saving. The reason assigned 
by the manager why hotels are conducted so waste- 
fully was that the majority of travelers lived so simply 
at home that they lost all self-control when confronted 
with the opportunity offered at a hotel to order in 
profusion expensive dishes that they rarely or never 
had at their own tables. These expensive dishes are 
not consumed, but merely tasted, and thereby ren- 
dered unfit for further use.—New York Sun. 


The Rubber Shoe. 


It has been said of the human race that each gener- 
ation is weaker and wiser than the generation pre- 
ceding. 

As this assertion has been so often repeated that 
it has become an adage and is accepted as a proved 
fact, it may safely be said of it, as of all adages and 
all generally accepted propositions, that it is not true. 

But this statement of ours, being thus dogmatically 
laid down as incapable of being successfully contra- 
dicted, may in its turn be regarded as a fallacy. 

But whatever may be said as to the relative strength 
or wisdom of earlier and later generations of men and 
women, there can be no question as to the compara- 
tive merits of certain articles in familiar use of the 
present and of preceding generations. 

There is the rubber shoe, for instance. In its 
present state it is fair tolook upon; it fits to a nicety ; 
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‘its face shines like a good deed in a naughty world, 


-and it is readily slipped on or off. 

But, like good people, it dies young. In actual use 
its constitution is soon undermined, and when disin- 
tegration has begun, the end is near at hand. 

But there was a rubber shoe once that would, as 
the saying is, last forever. It was far from comely in 
appearance; on the contrary, it was distinctly ugly. 
It was not shapely ; it was almost shapeless. 

To get one foot into it was a labor, and not a labor 
‘of love, but of vexation. It had to be turned wrong 
side out half way, and to turn it thus when the rubber 
was? cold was an impossibility. It must first be 
warmed ; that is to say, a fire must be built as the 
first step toward stepping into the rubber shoe. 

When one’s foot had secured lodgment in a rubber 
shoe, one’s pedal extremity looked like a bad case 
of gout. 

To get the rubber off was almost as much an 
achievement as getting it on. It clung to the leather 
shoe with an affection truly pathetic, and when it did 
consent to a parting it came off with a rebound like 
the kick of a gun. 

The rubber shoe of former days had one merit, 
however, which made it dear to the heart of child- 
-hood. By indenting the toe and placing in the cavity 
thus formed a pea bean or spitball, and then giving 
the toe a push from within with the finger, it assumed 
its normal attitude quickly and smoothly, sending the 
projectile with which it was loaded to a very con- 
siderable distance. In the hands of an expert, it was 
surer of aim than the average pistol. 

But save its usefulness as a weapon of offence and 
its lasting powers, there is nothing to be said in its 
praise. 

The current rubber is weaker than its cumbrous 
predecessor, but it is a thing of beauty, although it 
does not last forever. 


Some Things to Remember Regarding the Ear. 

That the earwax is there for a purpose, and efforts 
to clean it out often result in irreparable injury to 
the ear. 

That oil should never be put into the ear, as it 
forms a gummy mass which can not be washed out 
with water, and serves to catch the dust, thereby 
clogging up the ear. 

That the only proper method of cleansing the ear 
is by means of a gentle douche of warm water (to 
which a small proportion of soda bicarbonate has 
been added). Anything which can not be removed 
in this way should be referred to a specialist. 

That much deafness begins with diving in cold 
water. Surf bathing is even more dangerous, as a 
large wave striking the side of the head may even 
rupture the drum of the ear. These dangers are 
partly avoided by the use of cotton in the ears while 
bathing. 

That boxing a child’s ear may be followed by a 
rupture of the drumhead and deafness.—Pacific 
Health Journal. 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


The Sins of Eating. 


It is because we are sinful in our manner of eating 
that we reap the whirlwind of dyspepsia. The old 
philosophers—and who will say that they were not 
right ?—placed the seat of the soul in the stomach. 
Certainly there is more intimate relation between the 
brain and the stomach than most people think. That 
great nerve center, the solar plexus, which pugilists 
recently have rendered so conspicuous, presides over 
the functions of the stomach. It is in most intimate 
relation with the brain as well as the other parts of 
the body, and this is the reason why the stomach 
sympathizes so keenly with every mental action. A 
French writer, in a work entitled “ The Brain and the 
Stomach,” dwells upon this. “A repast,’’ says he. 
“composed of indigestible food aggravates a dys. 
pepsia, excites the solar plexus, reacts on the brain, 
gives dizziness, headache and diminishes the intel 
lectual faculties. If the brain is irritated, it in its 
turn acts on the solar plexus, and stomach troubles 
are the result.” 

Here is the key to the American dyspepsia. It is 
not the food we eat; in ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred it is the lack of nervous energy to perform prop- 
erly the act of digestion. ‘The literary man works at 
his desk; his brain is active and he has not enough 
nerve force to digest his food. ‘The artisan hurries 
to his meal, eats it rapidly, his mind intent on what 
he has been doing or what he must do. The seam 
stress plies her needle till she has no nerve force lef: 
and eats her daily bread with thoughts only as to how 
she can accomplish her task. The society woman 
exhausts her powers with a round of visits, dances, 
dressing and the thousand perplexities—wnich would 
overwhelm a strong man—as to how she is to ac- 
complish the severe and exacting tasks of the so 
called butterfly existence. There is no harder driven 
slave than the devotee of fashion. I need not multi 
ply the instances in every department and walk o! 
life, the mad strife for advancement and for the grat 
fication of ambition, sapping and undermining the 
vital powers and interfering with the intricate proc- 
esses of digestion. 

The dyspepsia-giving sins of eating, therefore, are 
not so much over-eating or eating too little as eating 
with haste and lack of consideration, eating too fast, 
eating when too much fatigued. In fact, the dys 
pepsia of Americans is of nervous origin, and i: 
widespread because of the peculiarity of our socia 
system, which has wiped away class distinctions and 
made it possible for an American to rise above the 
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position in which he was born. Eating and such ma- 
terial matters must not stand in the way of his accu- 
mulating riches, and in the way of his ambition what- 
ever form that may take. The conflict of the present 
day is not, as.in former times, one of muscle; it is a 
c mpetition of brains, and nowhere is the competi- 
t'on so powerful, so strong and so enticing with pros- 
pect of success as here in these United States. The 
o d heroes who girded on their armor and entered the 
lists paid the penalty of their strife with their hearts’ 
blood; the heroes of to-day pay for it in exhaustion 
o! nerve force, and the result is imperfect digestion.— 
Grace Peckham Murray, M. D., in the Delineator. 


Hot Potato Salad with Dumplings. 


This is the time of year when one gets hungry for 
some very hearty dishes that are not grateful in the 
summer. It is also the time when the raw salad vege- 
tables from the hot houses are expensive and some- 
times hard to get at any price. Now one must utilize 
such things as cabbage and onions in salads. An ap- 
petizing dish for a cold night in January is a German 
rule; hot potato salad and dumplings; boil Irish po- 
tatoes; slice some onion fine; use more or less onion 
according to taste; prepare a French dressing of 
olive oil, lemon juice and vinegar, with a little salt 
and white pepper. Take any nice recipe for soup 
dumplings and drop them into boiling water to cook. 

Plan all so as to serve the salad as hot as possible, 
except that the onions are not to be cooked. Heat a 
platter, mix potato, onion and dressing in a bowl: 
place the mixture in center of platter, put the dump- 
lings around the salad and serve at once.—Chicago 
Vegetarian. 


The Escallop.—How it Comes About That Beds of Them are 
Discovered in Long Familiar Waters. 

it may be a source of wonderment to one not fa- 
miliar with the habits of the escallop to read that a 
great bed of them has been found—as, for instance, 
recently in Great South Bay - in waters that are well 
known, that are constantly fisned, and that have been 
regularly fished for years. The wonder is that the 
escallops there were not discovered before. The 
fact is that they were not there, and the explanation 
of that is found in the fact that the escallop has the 
power of locomotion. The oyster in the early stages 
of its existence is a free swimmer, but from the time 
that it attaches itself to something and begins to 
grow into its final and familiar form, which it does 
when it is still very minute, it remains fixed. The 
escallop, however, is able to move about, and some- 
times it comes to the top of the water. It could do 
this easily in four or five feet of water; it might 
reach the top from two or three times that depth. It 
is sometimes taken in nets, the escallop being off the 
bottom and higher above it than the lead line of the 
net in which it is taken. 

he escallop moves itself by expelling a column of 
water from its shell. It can open and close its shell 


freely. It takes in water, which it forces out again 
against the surrounding water. It moves about, and 
beds are found in various places, and escallops 
bedded here to-day might be somewhere else to-mor- 
row. Fishermen taking escallops and holding them 
for the market, if they keep them in the water, put 
them into crates with slats close enough together to 
keep them in. There is a story of a man not yet ac- 
quainted with the habits of escallops who, fishing for 
them one day, planted them as he gathered them in 
the water around a stake, where they would keep in 
good shape and be all together and handy to take up 
when he wanted them to carry to market in the morn- 
ing. But in the morning when he went to take them 
up, every escallop was gone. 


Meats and Vegetables.—A List of Those Which Should be 
Served Together. 


Roast beef may be served with tomatoes prepared 
in all styles; baked, mashed and roasted potatoes, 
baked or browned sweet potatoes; asparagus, spin- 
ach, Brussels sprouts, string beans or cauliflower, 
lima beans. 

Fillet of beef—With stuffed tomatoes, stuffed pep- 
pers, potatoes prepared in fancy styles, asparagus 
heads or artichokes. 

Beefsteak—Lyonnaise potatoes, French fried pota- 
toes, plain fried, chips, fried tomatoes, asparagus or 
spinach. 

Mignon of fillet-—Vegetables, macedai, timbals of 
vegetables, potato balls. 

Beef a la mode—Carrot balls, potato balls, green 
peas, asparagus heads, glazed onions. 

Sour roast—Potato dumplings, stewed prunes. 

Braised beef and pot roast may be served with any 
kind of vegetable in season. 

Corned beef— Boiled cabbage, cabbage rolls, 
sprouts, boiled beets, turnips, carrots, beef salad or 
tomato salad. 

Roasted mutton and lamb—Green peas, string 
beans, Savoy cabbage, cauliflower, spinach, green 
corn, potatoes, white and Russian turnips, Brussels 
sprouts, Lima beans. 

Boiled mutton—Cabbage, string beans, white tur- 
nips, creamed Russian turnips, cauliflower or boiled 
potatoes. 

Lamb and mutton chops—French fried potatoes, 
baked potatoes, Lyonnaise potatoes and plain fried, 
fried tomatoes, egg plant, green corn, creamed corn, 
stewed and boiled tomatoes or potato balls with pars- 
ley sauce. 

Veal, roasted—Spinach a la creme, potatoes mashed 
or plain boiled, or cauliflower au gratin or a |’Alle- 
mande, French peas, carrots a la Julienne, Brussels 
sprouts or asparagus. 

Veal cutlets—Tomato sauce, potato straws, French 
fried, mashed, baked or plain boiled; potatoes are 
creamed, wax beans a la creme, asparagus or spinach. 

Pork, roasted—Mashed turnips and potatoes, apple 
sauce, red cabbage, German style; sauerkraut, pota- 
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toes plain, boiled or mashed, creamed corn or beans 
of all kinds. 

Turkey and chicken, roasted — Cranberries, mashed 
‘turnips and potatoes, plain mashed potatoes, Brus- 
sels sprouts, creamed onions, creamed corn, chicken 
fricassee may be served with toast, dumplings, mashed 
potatoes or plain boiled potatoes, creamed corn or 
string beans a la creme. 

Ducks and geese—Browned sweet potatoes, plain 
and mashed potatoes, apple sauce, baked apples, 
creamed onions, creamed corn, or serve with compote 
and salad. 

Birds of all kinds may be served on toast or crou- 
tons, with lettuce salad and compote or currant jelly. 

Rabbit, roasted—Red cabbage, a |’Allemande, and 
potato croquettes. 

Venison—Vegetables, or with compote and salad. 
It is nice with currant jelly or currant jelly sauce and 
crouton or small potato croquettes or red cabbage 
cooked with claret. 

Canvasback ducks or other wild ducks are generally 
served with fried hominy and currant jelly.—The 
New York Press. 


Curried Oysters. 


Drain one pint of solid oysters; scald the liquor, 
skim and set aside until ready for use. Wash the 
oysters carefully, and set them aside in a cool place. 

Melt one-fourth of a cupful of butter, cook in it 
one-fourth of a cupful of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
curry powder, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of paprica; when frothy add the oyster liquor and 
sufficient cream, milk, or white stock to make one 
cupful and a half of liquid. As soon as the sauce boils, 
add the oysters and half a teaspoonful of onion 
juice. When the oysters look plump and the edges 
begin to curl, add half a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and serve atonce. Serve with fried rice, rice 
bread, toasted, or crackers. Have the rice cooked 
in the kitchen.—Boston Cooking School Magazine. 


Baked Indian Meal Pudding. 


Heat one quart of milk in a double boiler, stir in 
slowly six tablespoonfuls of yellow corn meal and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Stir until it thickens, and then 
occasionally for fifteen minutes. Remove from the 
fire and stir into it three-fourths of a cupful of mo- 
lasses, half a teaspoonful of ginger, and one pint of 
cold milk. Mix thoroughly and bake, in a buttered 
pudding dish, in a slow oven, about three hours. 
Serve hot or cold, with plain or whipped cream. 
Another cupful of milk may be added, if the pudding 
be liked less firm.— Boston Cooking School Magazine. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


When the other fellow gets rich its luck, 
Just blundering luck that brings him gains, 
But when we winit’s a case of pluck 
With intelligent effort and lots of brains. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, tr- 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fres’, 
enter ‘aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of th: 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Frize Puzz_e. 
428.—BIBLICAL ANAGRAMS. NO. 2. 
Fifty of this serics of anagrams appeared in the Janv- 
ary issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the remainde: 


are given below. 


ANS WwW N 


. Hark Fay! U bake pork! 75. Sum evading kind jailer. 


. Paul Milben. 

. The hemp bath healer. 

. Spare the bowl for A. E. 
- T use dark night. 

.» O! John’s guard. 

. Candles of baron E. 

. A jam in maze dike. 

. H. E. taming a she-bear. 
. Land more teeth. 

. R. hazes. Fast blazes. 
. Prime onset. 


3. Ring out five real curs. 


. This horn lathe fen. 


65. Pink hour song. 
66. Seen the lazy war! 


. See the child-love. 
pink. 


Buy a 


8. Map hire. 


7. He! e! fine furry cat ! 
78. O Dan’s roar. 


O no! faith is hid above. 


so. Stop, lone Moslem ! 
31. Oh! venture behind fen. 
82. John led, tears flowing. 
33. Grief offers L. L. wine. 
. Hush! Can'tsleep! Aha 
5- The South held H’s pape: 
. Tenth sleeper. 
- Jests awed untruth. 
88. Nan or Seth sing for | 


or H. 


$9. Deal am gray men. 
. Watch money in his 


apron, E. 


. The fiute is for Pa Hub 
. Is often sigh and fret. 


. Ho! ho! ho! silly feet. 
. E. cry to this laity. . Him, im, tum and rum. 
. One ever great lie. 95. Share the roofs? No. 
. Catch Helen. Hurl more. 96. Hie! Mrs. Jane ate mi 
73. Sin is hard. In just rule aloof. 
see A. 97. A cape gets hot. 
. Please write of Smith’s 98. Mind dress also. 
tales. 99. R. seized. E. killed. 
. Is Gunu a Shaker. too H. Uzza crane bend. 


59. Fume, O neat South. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, a 
follows : 

First Prize, Rev. H. N. Hudson’s “ Works of Shakespeare,” 
eleven volumes, handsomely bound in calf, with paper bax 
and marble edges. 

Second Prize, Descriptive portraiture of “ Europe in Sto 
and Calm,” by Edward King. 

Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPIN 

Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPIN 

fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Hot 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after t..¢ 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified ap; 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within t\¢ 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence wil! 
determined by date of postmark. 
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The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page viti 
nust be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
cred in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
ved. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
» answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
vrranged. 
ompetition closes Saturday, March 12, at 6 p. m. An- 
rs mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
marks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
nce with this rule. 


PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
426.—AN INSTRUMENTAL ANAGRAM. 


usical anagrams may not be as generally popular as 
se of some other nature, but they serve to furnish a 
ety, and have their admirers. 

nly two contestants sent in correct lists, but it has 
n thought best in making the awards to also give 
es to the two lists nearest correct, taking into account 
The prizes have therefore been 


e of postmarks, etc. 
rded as follows: 


irst Prize— The Light of the World ; or, our Saviour 
\rt.” Illustrated with nearly two hundred superb en- 
ings made direct from the world’s greatest paintings 
uur Lord—Miss Edith M. Ramage, 233 Walnut street, 
yoke, Mass. 


ond Prize—Five bound Volumes of Goop Housr- 
riNG—Miss Sarah E. Halsey, 864 East 165th street, 
v York city. 
hird Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop HouseE- 
rinc—Mrs. C. V. A. Clayett, Upper Marlboro, Md. 
murth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
rING—Miss M. L. Ames, Box 244, Marlboro, Mass. 
Roy I has gun and harp. 
wet May razors. 
So charm sugar sand. 
|.ook strap them. 
M. Jolly share crab loch. 
Wet quay men L. Z. 
due faun tub unto hale lee 
bib. 


Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Rosemary Waltz. 
Sousa’s Grand March. 
The Storm Polka. 
Jolly Bachelors March. 
My Queen Waltz. 


On the Beautiful Blue Danube. 
Flower Song. 

Chariot Race March. 
Sounds From the Ball. 
Olivette Waltz. 

Jolly Brothers Galop. 
Swedish Peasant Dance. 
Procession March. 
Magnolia Blossoms. 
The Bride’s Promenade. 
Fedora Waltz. 
Moonlight Sonata. 

The Hornpipe Polka. 
Wedding March. 
Minuet. 

The Black Hawk Waltz. 
Beethoven's Farewell. 


|. snow forge. 
Him care cat or arch. 
Hunt sold from bales. 
lr. Z. love wilt tea. 
Joy R. log bell rash top. 
(hen ace din was passed. 
Son me chair crops. 
Blooms in gas also M. 
Those red men pied bar. 
Law doze raft. 
O tin lash moon tag. 
Then loop harp pike. 
Charming dew D. 
Tin me U. 
8. Z. chalk walk wet hat. 
The false love we R. Ben. 
Car lone hop man. Napoleon March. 
Shut swing tow doors. Songs Without Words. 
Ah, the tan March man cab. Manhattan Beach March. 
The fond rat saw. The Star of Dawn. 
Glad worn melt daze. Golden Dream Waltz. 
Corn tune. Nocturne. 
Them fee trip gone T. Pet of the Regiment. 

. Art thee glad corel be ? The Celebrated Largo. 
Wear no puss. Pure as Snow. 

. We touch rim hash E. White House March. 
Hazel wins nuts. Sunshine -Waltz. 
U. live ill of soon. Illusion of Love. 


. C. M. did she wed wash 
ring ? 

. Be thy heep rods H. 

. Teal tax B. 
Feed con lost cat din. 

. She drum chat Ed. 

. Cats weld maze far. 

. It going forth hoe hut. 

. Him sew tin. 

. Screech cote shirt shot. 
She tracked tin. 
Fan wale cage hoop stove. 

. Is an goat. 

. M. C. coo chair cab. 

. Stir the froth bars. 

50. Noon sail cot. 


Swedish Wedding March. 
The Shepherd Boy. 
Battle Ax. 
Cotton Fields Dance. 
The Dudes’ March. 
Dream Faces Waltz. 
The Origin of Thought. 
In the Swim. 
Rochester Schottische. 
The Skirt Dance. 
Waves of the Ocean Galop. 
Santiago. 
Boccacio March. 
First Heart Throbs. 
Consolation. 

USEFUL IN EVERY HOME. 
Pudding Sauce. 

Whip the yolks of two eggs light with one-half cupful of 
sugar. Add the juice of two oranges and one lemon, stir- 
ring in last the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
Chocolate Blancmange. 

With half a box of gelatine well soaked, let one pint of 
sweet milk come to a boiling point, one cupful of grated 
chocolate and twelve tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add the 
gelatine just before turning into the molds. To be eaten 
when cold with sugar and cream. 

Oatmeal Cakes. 

One cupful of oatmeal, wet with one cupful of sweet 
milk; soak over night; in the morning add a little salt, 
one teaspoonful of Horsford’s baking powder. one egg, 
and enough sweet milk and a little cream to make as other 
gems; bake in gem pans in a quick oven. 

Bean Soup. 

Soak a quart of beans over night in warm water, cook 
them in the same water in the morning with one small 
onion. When very soft rub them through a sieve and 
return to the kettle. Add enough milk to make it as thin 
as liked, and season with butter, pepper and salt. Stir 
occasionally while it is scalding, as it is likely to scorch. 
When it boils up it is done. 

Waffles. 

Take one pint of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, one teacupful of flour, 
the yolks of four eggs and a small pinch of salt; beat the 
whites separately to a stiff froth and add them the last 
thing. Have the wafile tins well greased and very hot, 
pour the batter and bake brown. When taken up, spread 
with butter and keep warm. 

Deviled Lobster. 

One pound of lobster meat, boiled and cut into smali 
pieces; put one-quarter of a pound of butter into a hot 
saucepan; add a tablespoonful of flour and cook together, 
stirring constantly till they are smooth; then add a gill 
of rich cream; season with half a teaspoonful of curry 
powder, a saltspoonful of cayenne, the same of salt, one- 
third of a grated nutmeg and one medium-sized onion that 
has been boiled soft and mashed to a paste; now putin the 
lobster and a raw beaten egg, stir all well together, cook for 
three or four minutes longer, and then pour out on a dish. 
When it has become cold fill the tail part of the back 
spells with the mixture, wash over the surface with beaten 
egg, and cover with bread crumbs, lay the shells in a 
baking-pan, put a few small pieces of butter on top of 
each, and bake them in a brisk oven to a nice yellow- 
brown color. Serve as hot as possible. 
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Brokenburne. 
A Southern Auntie’s War Tale. By Vir- 


With illustrations by William Henry 
New York: 


BROKENBURNE: 
ginia Frazer Boyle. 
Walker. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, 75 pages; $1.50. 
E. R. Herrick & Co. 

Two young travelers visit an old-time southern mansion 
house, and hear from the colored “auntie” in charge the 
story of the place. It is a touching narrative of the days 
which have gone, of strained relations, broken happiness 
and sundered loves, lighted at the end with the sunset ray 
of peace. It speaks, as well, of the golden times in which 
Aunt Bene glories, telling of the old landmarks that still 
stand, crumbling monuments to the glad memories that 
have sought memorial in literature. The character of the 
heroine is one of the most pleasing and fascinating por- 
traits preserved for us from among the high spirited, 
beautiful and passionate women of the warm and lux- 
uriant South. 


The Second Froggy Fairy Book. 


THE SEcoND Froccy Fairy Book. By Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, author of “ The Froggy Fairy Book,” etc. Illustrated 
by Anne Pennock. Cloth, gilt top, with cover designs in gold, 
silver and colors, 90 pages, r2mo, colored frontispiece and 
title page; $1.25. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 

Mr. Biddle’s “ Froggy Fairy Book” was a decided suc- 
cess, and this supplementary volume, along the same 
lines, can scarcely fail to win an equal popularity. Little 
Elsie is still the heroine, and passes through a variety of 
most remarkable experiences, in which figure butterflies, 
frogs, “hop-toads,” grasshoppers, katy-dids, and other 
insects of less pleasing character. It is a weird tale, and 
the author has shown in the two “ Froggy Books” a 
distinctive power which he may well employ further along 
similar lines. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


Sunset. By Beatrice Whitby, author of “The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” etc. No. 232. Paper, 293 pages, 50 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A story of London life and society, faultlessly told, 
though not very thrilling in its character. The title 
indicates a love which had lived for many years, and in 
its final reward and fruition was likened to the sunset 
glow, “and the light on the western hills.” 


Daily Souvenirs. 


DaILy SOUVENIRS; with an Olio of Treasure Thoughts. Se- 
lected by Rose Porter. Cloth, 18mo, 149 pages, gilt top, with 
decorative panel stamp of pansies; $1. New York: E. R. 
Herrick & Co. . 


This is properly designated as “a daily text-book of 
beautiful thoughts of master minds, collected from many 
sources. A gathering of literary gems as well as guide 
for collectors of prose and verse.” The selections are ar- 


ranged by months and weeks, and in quality will compar. 
favorably with any similar compilation. Opposite tix 
quotation for each day is a blank space in which othe: 
selections or original thoughts or memoranda may by 
written. A new feature has been adopted in the arrange 
ment, the grouping being by weeks without dates, fiv: 
weeks being allowed to each month, while each month ha 
also its distinctive motto. 


Lessons with Plants. 

LESSONS WITH PLANTs.—Suggestions for seeing and interpret 
ing some of the common forms of vegetation. By L. H 
Bailey. With delineations from nature by W. S. Holds 
worth, assistant professor of drawing in the Agricultura 
College of Michigan. Cloth, r2mo, 491 pages; $110. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Whoever is interested in plants, whether of the orna 
mental or the useful types, will find in this volume a mul- 
titude of helpful things, and a great deal to interest an 
inspire. While designed as a text-book, for use in schools 
and educational institutions, the general reader will find 
\he work as helpful as will the scholar. There is a wealt! 
of illustration, rendering the volume doubly attractive 
and aiding in the comprehension of the text. 


The Flowers of Life. 


THE FLOWERS OF Lire. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, autho 
of “ An Allegory and Three Essays.” Cloth, 12mo, gilt top 
88 pages; go cents. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 

The author has here gathered something more than 
dozen of his latest articles, in prose and verse, whic! 
cover a wide range of subjects. Those who have rea: 
and admired his terse writings in former publications wil 
welcome this compilation, which is put up in fine thoug! 
not extravagant style, and is well adapted to presentation 
occasions, whether formal or intended simply as a per- 
sonal memento. 


Shantytown Sketches. 


SHANTYTOWN SKETCHES.—By Anthony J. Drexel Biddl 
author of “ A Dual Role, and Other Stories.” Cloth, r2m: 
64 pages. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 


A collection of sketches in dialect—Irish, negro, an: 
German—frequently quaint and amusing, though it doe 
not appear that dialect is the best field for this author. 


Compiled for Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
WORDS OF WISDOM. 

He that promises too much means nothing. 

He that marrieth for wealth sells his liberty. 

He that lives on hope has but a slender diet. 

He that lieth upon the ground can fall no lower. 

He that makes a good war makes a good peace. 

He that is too proud to ask is too good to receive. 

He that plants trees loves others besides himself. 

He that is surety for another is never sure himself. 

He that looks too nicely into things never lives easy. 

He that is well sheltered is a fool if he stirs out into 
the rain. 

He that leaves the highway for a short cut common; 
goes about. 
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‘Editor's Portfolio. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
hanges are invited to extract trom our columns—due credit being 
ven—as they may desire. save the contributions of Miss MARIA 

ARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Exchanges. 


lhe applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
merous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
lad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
terests. Many of these applications come from journals or acknow]l- 
red merit and high position in their respective helds ot effort and 
*tulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
USEKEEPING. We must, theretore. draw the line wnere some 
enefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 
»rab!v to those appiications on condition ot the customary monthly 
ces. ‘lo prevent contusion in our Exchange Department, the 
iress of the tourna: to whicn Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
ympany anv private address that may be asked for. 


AMERICAN GIRLS. 

Every patriotic person in the land will agree with 
\irs. Poole, when she says in her paper on “* Social 
races” that “no young girls in the world are as 
harming, self-possessed, and vivacious as our own.” 
‘Yet,’ she very properly adds, “ however innocent 
and sweet she may be, no girl comes into the world 
who is capable of guiding alone her own footsteps. 

Chaperonage is merely that oversight and pro- 
tection that every woman, worthy the sacred name of 
mother, ought to give her daughter.” Then, in her 
idmirable way, this writer details the province of 
that imperfectly understood character, the chaperen, 
with many valuable statements regarding the eti- 
quette of cards, introductions, calling, and similar 


social functions. 


There is a paper on * Prepared Foods,” as pre- 
sented for the patronage of the public to-day—the 
lirst of a series. The present essay considers shred- 
ded wheat, and tells very interestingly how it is pre- 
pared for consumption and marketed, with reference 
to some of its peculiar elements of popular favor. 


Ruth Hall, in telling “How to Make Money,” 
touches upon the exhaustless topic of the servant 
uestion—though her treatment will be found to 
cover the matter from a new point of view. 


There is a very pleasant story, “ How Grandma 
Lane Turned the Tables,” and managed a trouble- 
some mortgage—from the graceful pen of a familiar 
contributor, Mary Sweet Potter. 


A delightful bit of reminiscence, written by Martha 
Dean, is entitled, ‘** A Rainy Day in the Old Garret.” 


There is a sweet and touching little story-- not long 
but deep—‘ Two Valentines,” told by Emma E. 
Volentine. 


“Oranges Are With Us,” and Adele K. Johnson 
presents nearly a. score of Aunt Katherine’s rec- 
ipes, comprising about all the food preparations 
it would seem possible to compound from this 
delectable fruit. 


“Laces and their Care,”’ with some of the respon- 
sibilities of their fortunate possessor, are considered 
quite at length by a writer whose identity is veiled. 


What is the great secret, if any, in making a 
palatable cup of tea? That is a question which 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley endeavors to answer, giving 
consideration, also, to the matter of a fresh cup 
of coffee. 


Helen A. Morton writes interestingly of “ Light 
Housekeeping,” its joys and sorrows, though the 
former seem largely predominant. 


In the way of amusement, “ A Valentine Evening” 
is described, with details for the various diversions 
appropriate to this happy occasion. Eleanor Drew 


is sponsor for the charming program. 


Mrs. J. W. Wheeler writes about * A Home Within 
One’s Means,” and states * gospel truth’’ when she 
declares that “‘modest beginnings will never cast 
one among the breakers—it is the too prevalent 
‘making a show’ that causes so many wrecks.” 

The frontispiece is ‘“* Matinicus Rock,” the verses 
accompanying the picture being by Lallie Sterlingi. 
Through the number original poetry appears as fol- 
lows: ‘When the Snow Falls,” by Mary S. Potter; 
“Scripture Cake,” by Helen B. Loring; “ Dawn,” 
by W. Tyler Olcott; “A Winter Walk,” by Hattie 
Whitney; ‘ Washington,” by St. George Best; 
“Mother “Bailey,” by Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas; “To 
My Mother,” by Grace Lei Dunning; ‘God's 
Home,” by Judith Spencer; “In After Years,” and 
“The Comfort of the Skies,” by Edward Wilbur 
Mason; “ Burned Itself Out in Glory,” and “The 
Baptism of Great Sorrow,” by Clark W. Bryan. 


The departments were never better; the second 
installment of the Biblical Anagram, especially, will 
attract much attention. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


FEBRUARY, 1898. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editoria! 
Rooms 39, 41 and43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass , where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department ts in charge of Mr. H. P. Hupr- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department made up of géms from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.coa year; 
agencies and on news stands. 


20 cents a month, at news 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order. or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan Company, 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “‘ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


$80 00 | 2d or 3d $120.00 
| cover or 
facing 

reading or 

illustration, 37 50 


Fourth $150.00 
80.00 
45 00 


One Page per time, 


One-half Page per time, 45.00 6750 Cover 


One-quarter Page per tims, 25 00 Page. 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts 


Above, 


Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 
matter). $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue 


3 Months’ Contract, Io per cent 


“ 


12 20 


("Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 
tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Pus.isHeErs, 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 


“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT'S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
—New York Sun. 


A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 


The publishers of Goop HousEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote! 
Gazette. 


AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 
Goop HovuSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the exce! 
lent periodicals of the land-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter,to my know! 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my librarytable—for myself, for my wife, for my children.- 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HouseKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own. and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercia! 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Goop HOuSEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies wh: 
once enjoy its monthly visits waat to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading i 
hardly complete without this valuable publication.—The West 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING does nct limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization 
Goop HouseEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the publi 
at large for along time to come — Brooklyn Standard Union 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is one of the most useful monthly maga 
zines published in this country, and should be in every household 
—Aiken (S. C.) Recorder. 

Many people know the delights of good housekeeping, but all d« 
not know,—‘*the more is the pity” —the enjoyment as well as prot 
to be derived from Goop HOuUSEKEEPING.—Times and News. Letter 
Westfield, Mass. 

We know of no better magazine than Goop HouSEKEEPING 
Matters of general household interest always receive liberal an 
judicial treatment in this model publication —The Canadian States 
man, Bowmanville, Can. 

The high literary merit of the articles published in Goop Hous! 
KEEPING—the world wide reputation of its contributors ~ places this 
publication in the list of magazines where few can be entered. In it 
class it ranks with Harper’s and the Century—is tothe housewi! 
what these are to the literary man.—New England Grocer. 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is one of the best household periodicals ir 
the country. Every department of the household is covered by co: 
tributions that are not theoretical but practical, and the housewite 
whose ambition is to make her home a model one cannot afford to 
miss the hundreds of suggestions, hints and receipts that are to be 
found every month in this magazine.—The Independent, Madison, 
South Dakota. 
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The Spinning Wheel. 


"Neath dusty garret rafter 
Of the old house o’er the way, 
Are many ancient treasures 


> 


They used in grandma's day. 


A loom there is for weaving 
As they did long years ago, 

With ‘‘ click,” “ click,’ of the shuttle, 
As it darted to and fro. 


In corner not far distant, 

With cards, and slender reel, 
Stands, once, the farmhouse fairy, 
The ancient spinning wheel. 
Its voice has long been silent, 

That was ever music sweet, 
To children daily playing 
Around its wooden feet. 


The wheel at grandma’s bidding 
So swiftly turned and * whirred,”’ 
With quick and graceful motion, 
As if waiting for the word 
To spin the rolls so deftly, 
In slender threads, but strong, 
While singing to the children 
Its loud and cheerful song. 


We watched the lazy spindle 
As it slowly hid from sight, 
Its long and naked body 
In woolly covering light ; 
And with an angry buzzing, 
To us, it seemed to say, 
“I’m under spell of magic 
Of a busy household fay.” 


The spindle servant hiding, 
Beneath its weight of blue, 
Seemed saying to the children, 
‘“No more work shall I do!”’ 
As grandma ceased the music 
Of busy whirring wheel, 
And quickly wound the blue yarn 
Upon the slender reel. 


Beneath the ancient rafter 

Of the old home o’er the way, 
The spinning wheel is silent, 

And draped in cobwebs gray 
By little garret spinners, 

Who haunt the farmhouse red, 
And weaving slender cables 

In memory of the dead. 

— Ray Lauranc 
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